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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


HE Berlin Conference of Foreign Ministers, which ended on 

February 18, was not a total failure, though it did not produce 

agreement on the principal subjects of discussion—Germany, 
Austria and European security. The position in Europe remains 
unchanged, but it was proposed that a conference should be held at 
Geneva in April, at which an attempt would be made to solve the problems 
of Korea and Indo-China. To this Conference representatives of Com- 
munist China and other interested States would be invited, without 
prejudice to the question of diplomatic recognition. 

Apart from its visible results, the Berlin Conference may have done 
some good by providing opportunities for unofficial contacts and private 
stock-taking. These are always vital in diplomacy, and the Foreign 
Ministers may well have made more careful notes of what they said to 
each other outside the Conference room than of their speeches in it. 
There is no reason to think that the Conference was a waste of time and 
money. 


Germany: As We Were 


TRANGE as it may seem, the Foreign Ministers’ failure to reach 

agreement on German unity came as a blow to many people in this 
country and in the United States. For our part we were greatly relieved 
that no agreement was reached on this subject, and we are quite satisfied 
—granted the present characters of Germany and the Soviet Union— 
that the status quo should be maintained. 

We do not wish to disparage the “‘ Eden plan ” for German reunifica- 
tion. This was a useful diplomatic gambit, whether or not it was intended 
as such. It gave the West a position of moral ascendancy, without 
incurring much risk of Russian acceptance. If Molotov had happened 
to agree to the plan, the value of Mr. Eden’s initiative might have been 
open to serious doubt. The balance of power in Europe would once 
again have been upset and Germany would have regained in full her 
capacity to make mischief. But it was hardly conceivable that Molotov 
would agree to the proposals, and in fact he did not. The Russians 
evidently prefer the inconvenience of occupying the Eastern Zone to the 
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unknown danger of a free and united Germany—though this might in 
the first place be less of a danger to them than to the West. 

Mr. Eden may or may not have been bluffing. If he was, he has 
achieved an outstanding success; if not, a most merciful failure. 


Molotov Unites the West 


ib is often said that the Russians are alarmed at the prospect of E.D.C. 
or of German admittance to N.A.T.O. Perhaps it is true that the 
Soviet leaders, accustomed as they are to an atmosphere of suspicion, 
regard any alliance as being necessarily hostile and aggressive. They 
may be incapable, by nature, of trust, and so find it impossible to believe 
that our intentions are peaceful. 

Be that as it may, Molotov’s demeanour in Berlin has done more to 
strengthen and unite the West than anything else could have done. By 
his inflexible and cynical attitude he has defeated his own ends—or at 
any rate his professed ends—and it is now much more likely that E.D.C., 
in some form or other, will be accepted by the French. Molotov has 
made possible what even pressure from Churchill and Dulles could not 
ensure. 

Meanwhile there will certainly be less talk about “‘ a change of heart in 
the Kremlin.” We have commented before on that particular type of 
nonsense, and we trust that it has now received its quietus. Major 
changes in Soviet policy, resulting from the death of Stalin, will appear, 
if at all, very gradually, and will not consist in the gratuitous abandon- 
ment of vital Russian interests. 


Lament for Austria 


E cannot pretend to be sorry that the negotiations on Germany 

ended in deadlock, but we had hoped that agreement would be 
reached on an Austrian state treaty. Molotov’s wrecking tactics were, 
so far as we can see, quite unjustifiable in this connection—unless he was 
afraid that the example of Austria, neutral and free from foreign occupa- 
tion, would encourage revolt and sedition among Russia’s satellites. If 
this was the reason, it is at least a tribute to the Austrian people, who 
have shown that the spirit of independence can survive under the most 

eartbreaking conditions. 


Japanese Trade Agreement 


T was somewhat apposite that the Anglo-Japanese Trade Agreement 
should have been signed so soon after the Randall Report on American 
economic policy, since the reception of that Agreement in certain parts 
of Great Britain has made it all the easier to understand why it is so 
immensely difficult, politically, for the United States to pursue a truly 
liberal economic policy. The British Government is faced by the same 
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problems which beset President Eisenhower, though on a smaller scale, 
whenever it seeks to liberalize trade with a competitor whom British 
industry has learned to fear. 

The financial background of this Agreement can be sketched very 
briefly. As long ago as 1951, it was arranged that trade between this 
country and Japan should be settled in sterling. This arrangement suited 
us well for two reasons; first, because it meant that trade between 
Britain and Japan need never involve any dwindling of our scanty reserves 
of gold and dollars, and secondly, because sterling tends to gain in strength 
whenever it is used to finance a larger volume of world trade. During 
1953, Japan ran a deficit of approximately £100 million in its current 
balance of payments with the sterling area. This was partly due to an 
inflation of costs in Japan, and partly to deliberate restrictions of Japanese 
sales to sterling markets. In addition, there can be little doubt that the 
higher bank rate in Great Britain tended to make sterling more scarce for 
all those countries with whom we traded. (There is no need for any 
Conservative to apologize for this, since it had become essential to 
strengthen sterling by making it rather harder to obtain.) In any case, 
by the end of 1953 it had become quite clear that Britain would have to 
take deliberate steps to strike a better balance of trade and payments 
between the sterling area and Japan. There were only two alternatives. 
Either the sterling area would have to export less to Japan, or alternatively 
Japan must be enabled to earn more sterling. The present Government 
chose the expansionist rather than the restrictionist solution. 


Principal Provisions 


EFORE we proceed to comment on the Agreement, it may be as 

well to summarize its provisions. First, there are the imports which 
Britain has agreed to admit from Japan. Britain has granted an import 
quota of some £3 million for Japanese cotton and rayon grey cloth, but 
all of this is to be re-exported after processing, so that this import will 
involve no hardship to the British textile industry. Britain is also admit- 
ting very limited Japanese imports of clothing, cotton piece goods, pottery, 
toys and fancy goods. - But all these imports will be so small in volume 
that they really cannot affect workers in this country. For example, the 
import of pottery represents one three-hundredth part of the pottery sold 
in Great Britain, and the corresponding figure for clothing is one-fifteenth 
of.one per cent. 

A far more serious matter is the decision to allow Japan to earn £91 
million through exports to the overseas sterling area. As we shall try to 
show, it is doubtful whether this decision will affect British workers 
nearly so much as some people suppose, but it has certainly left its mark 
on public opinion. 

The Japanese, for their part, have agreed to admit United Kingdom 
exports to Japan in 1954 at the current level. They will allow a limited 
number of British motor-cycles to be sold in Japan, and—more important 
still—they have guaranteed payment in sterling for sales of sterling oil. 
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Advantages for Britain 


HERE can be little doubt that this Trade Agreement is fundamentally 

sound from Britain’s point of view. In the first place, it is a vital 
British interest that the total volume of world trade should be as large 
as possible, and this alone should be enough to justify the Government’s 
decision. We cannot talk about “trade not aid” to the United States 
if we then proceed to adopt exactly the opposite policy when it comes 
to trading with our competitors in the Far East. Secondly, this 
Agreement will certainly help British exports and it will also benefit a 
number of exporters in the Colonial territories. 

But there is one further consideration which is even more important. 
Britain would not have been morally justified in retaining the 
recent severe restrictions on Japanese sales to the Colonial territories. 
After all, it is precisely these territories—such as Malaya and the Gold 
Coast—which have earned so many dollars for Britain and the sterling 
area during the last few years, at a time when Britain and the other 
independent members of the sterling area were frequently running heavy 
dollar deficits. In addition, these Colonial territories were running up 
vast sterling balances with the United Kingdom at a time when the value 
of the £ was steadily depreciating, so that the value of these balances 
depreciated also. Indeed, although British Left-wing politicians are so 
free with their use of the word “ exploitation,” no group of capitalists 
ever exploited the Colonial territories on so vast a scale as the Socialist 
Government exploited them between 1945 and 1951. In these circum- 
stances, we are certainly not entitled to say to the Colonies: ‘“‘ We know 
you would rather buy Japanese than British cotton goods, but we are 
afraid you must go on buying Lancashire textiles whether you like them 
or not.” 


Some Exaggerated Fears 


T is in fact doubtful whether this Agreement will work out so greatly 

to the detriment of Lancashire interests as some people imagine. 
Admittedly the Japanese are to be allowed to earn £91 million by trade 
with the Colonies, but £66 million of this total figure relates to what is 
known as the entrep6t trade—that is to say, goods which will eventually 
be sold outside the sterling area, but which pass through such ports as 
Hong Kong, Aden and Singapore. This means that the value of licensed 
imports of Japanese goods into the Colonies cannot be greater than 
£25 million, and in view of the fact that last year’s restricted volume of 
imports amounted to £173 million, the potential damage from the point 
of view of the British textile industry cannot amount to more than £74 
million, which represents something like sixty million yards of cotton 
piece goods. 

Actually, there are two reasons why even these figures may prove to 
be somewhat exaggerated. In the first place, as a Lancashire Member, 
Mr. Ian Horobin, pointed out in a most forceful speech during the House 
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of Commons debate, these increased Japanese exports may well prove 
to be at the expense, not so much of Great Britain, as of India. India’s 
exports to the Colonies have already increased fourfold since 1939, and 
there is nothing that Great Britain can do about this, since India be- 
longs to the sterling area. Secondly, whereas it may be conceded 
that these increased Japanese exports will be bound to lower the volume 
of exports of British textiles to the Colonies, it should not be forgotten 
that there is a growing market for some of the more expensive British 
textiles in the self-governing Dominions. In this connection, the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement will render indirect assistance, in that the Australians 
will be helped to balance their own payments by being able to sell more 
wool in Japan. 


Lancashire’s Apprehensions— 


EVERTHELESS, it would be unwise not to recognize the very great 

apprehension with which this Agreement has been received in 
Lancashire. As Mr. Thorneycroft pointed out in the House of Commons, 
the word “ Japan ’’ has a very strong emotional content in that part of 
England, because of the devastating effect of Japanese competition during 
the inter-war years; and it was significant that so outspoken a champion 
of economic freedom as Mr. Ralph Assheton should have moved an 
amendment which demanded of the Government “that any further 
arrangements should provide such safeguards of the interests of the 
textile industry as the experience of the coming year may show to be 
necessary.” Indeed, Lancashire’s fear of Japanese competition, while it 
is based on economic facts, transcends purely economic values. It is not 
simply a fear that Lancashire’s prosperity will suffer and that Lancashire 
workers will once again become unemployed, although these fears are 
certainly real enough. In the mind of the average Lancashire worker 
there is something even deeper than this—the belief that Japan has in 
the past attacked and afflicted the people of Lancashire by her unfair 
methods of competition as truly as if she had invaded Lancashire with 
a military force. Mr. Horobin put this very vividly when he said 
that 

if anyone comes to my constituency and holds an open-air meeting, as 

likely as not he will hold it on the grave and bones of a cotton mill which 

was destroyed by Japan, just as London’s buildings were destroyed by 

Hitler. 
One is reminded of Sir Lewis Namier’s dictum that “ there is no escape 
from the interplay between groups of men and tracts of land, which 
forms the essence of history.” 


—And Electoral Importance 


O Government can ever afford to ignore Lancashire protests, for 
the very simple reason that the county of Lancashire is an important 
factor in British politics. It contains almost exactly the same number of 
constituencies as the whole of Scotland and includes a disproportionate 
number of “marginal” seats. Indeed, the influence of Lancashire on 
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British politics during the last hundred years is a subject which a serious 
historian could profitably study. During the nineteenth century Lanca- 
shire was in the van of the movement for Free Trade. There is no need 
to dwell here on the influence of Manchester during the years preceding 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, but it is sometimes forgotten that 
it was the continued adherence of the North-West of England to Free 
Trade policies which prevented the Conservative Party from uniting on a 
policy of Protection at the beginning of the present century. Then, after 
the first war, under the impact of Japanese competition, Lancashire 
turned protectionist, and it was a resolution of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce in favour of Protection and Imperial Preference, in the 
year 1930, which made it virtually certain that Britain’s Free Trade era 
was about to end. It is also interesting to note that between 1922 and 
1935—except at the General Election of 1931—the Labour vote in Great 
Britain remained remarkably constant. It was the transference of a 
sufficient number of votes from the Liberal Party to the Conservative 
Party which ensured a solid Conservative majority during most of the 
inter-war years, and this movement was nowhere more marked than in 
Lancashire. Readers of Spender’s Life of Asquith may recall Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter’s astonished dismay at the news that every seat in 
Manchester had voted Tory in the 1924 General Election. At the last 
General Election, although there was a very small swing towards Con- 
servatives in nearly all parts of Great Britain, opinion actually veered 
slightly towards the Socialists in a certain number of Lancashire con- 
stituencies, especially in Liverpool. These facts show very clearly that 
no Government can ever afford to neglect public opinion in the industrial 
North-West; and it is therefore most important that Ministers should 
take every opportunity of reassuring Lancashire that the textile industry 
has nothing to fear from the proposed level of Japanese imports into this 
country, and that so far as exports to the Colonies are concerned Japan 
is by no means the only competitor whom Lancashire has to meet. 


Landlord and Tenant Bill 


HE Government’s Landlord and Tenant Bill is an extremely compli- 

cated draft, which deals with the problems both of residential lease- 
holders and of the occupying tenants of business premises. The first 
part of the Bill applies to residential leases of more than twenty-one 
years for which the rent is less than two-thirds of the rateable value of 
the house, provided that this rateable value is less than £100 in London 
and less than £75 elsewhere. This section of the Bill implements the 
leasehold proposals which the Conservatives first put forward at Blackpool 
in 1950, and which figured in their statement of policy at the last General 
Election. The Government have very rightly rejected out of hand any 
proposal for leasehold enfranchisement—that is to say, giving the lease- 
holder the right to purchase his freehold, whether the landlord wishes to 
sell or not. There is no space here to summarize all the objections to 
this policy, which were explained with admirable lucidity in the Govern- 
ment’s Leasehold White Paper of last year. Quite briefly, not only would 
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any equitable scheme of leasehold enfranchisement cost the leaseholder far 
more money than he would usually wish to pay, but in addition any 
such proposal would kill the leasehold system, would militate against 
sound town planning, and would tend to work out most unfairly as 
between one landlord and another and one tenant and another. The 
Government’s proposals provide that, when a tenant or his family is 
living in the premises at the end of his lease, he is entitled to remain as 
a “statutory tenant ” under the Rent Acts. The landlord can only gain 
possession of the house if he is able to prove that his need is greater than 
that of the, tenant, or that he intends to redevelop the property. Of 
course, this proposal means that the original ground rent will have to 
be converted into a “ rack rent ’—that is to say, a rent equal to the full 
annual value of the property. 


Qualified Praise 


[N our view, this is the best temporary solution that could be found to a 
most difficult and intricate problem. The leasehold system has proved 
extremely valuable in the past, because it has enabled many people to 
acquire a house or business premises at a relatively low price, without 
having to sink money in a freehold. But the leasehold system did pre- 
suppose that anyone whose lease expired would always be able to find 
alternative accommodation. And to-day, just at a time when so many 
Victorian long leases are falling in, there is still a housing shortage. In 
these circumstances it is only reasonable that tenants should be given 
security of tenure so long as the present housing shortage persists, though 
we would emphasize very strongly that the Rent Restriction Acts must 
not be allowed to remain on the Statute Book for a year longer than is 
urgently necessary. While they certainly help to mitigate the effects 
of the housing shortage for a very large number of tenants, these Acts 
are in themselves partly responsible for the fact that the shortage still 
persists. 

We have little enthusiasm for Part II of the Bill, which gives security 
of tenure to the occupants of business premises. The Government 
propose that business tenancies should continue beyond the normal date 
of expiry, unless either the landlord or the tenant serves a notice to quit. 
If the parties cannot agree on a new tenancy, the tenant can then apply 
to the Court; and unless the landlord can claim possession on one of the 
specific grounds which are laid down in the Bill, the Court will be bound 
to grant a new tenancy at a rent based on an open market value. If the 
landlord successfully resists his tenant’s application, the tenant will, in 
certain circumstances, be entitled to compensation from the landlord 
when he quits the premises. The amount of compensation will equal the 
rateable value, or twice the rateable value, according to the length of 
time that the tenant has been in occupation. 

This last provision seems very hard to justify, and in any case it may 
be argued that the Government have gone too far in granting security of 
tenure, not merely to shopkeepers, but also to professional tenants, sole 
traders of nearly every description, and even to companies. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Beveridge and Pensions 


NE of the most interesting recent debates in the House of Lords was 

that which Lord Beveridge opened on the subject of national in- 
surance. It seems a long time since Lord Beveridge figured as a national 
demi-god and two editions of his singularly stiff book Full Employment 
in a Free Society were sold out within a few days. Considering his 
reputation as the greatest living authority on national insurance problems, 
his speech was certainly disappointing. Lord Beveridge had three main 
points to make. First of all, he adduced the familiar argument that 
pensions were now below subsistence level, and he claimed that they 
should be raised to such a level before the next General Election. 
Secondly, he recognized that the National Insurance Fund would be in 
deficit by more than £400,000,000 a year within twenty-five years. He 
therefore drew attention to the unwisdom of “ using up all advances of 
productivity as we make them now in getting larger wages or incomes 
for ourselves.” Thirdly, he observed somewhat naively “ that a continual 
decline in the value of money makes hay of social finance, as it makes 
hay of private finance and saving.” 


Initial Errors 


T was curious that Lord Beveridge should have attributed the heavy 

future deficit solely to “‘ the growing number of persons of pensions age.” 
He never made any reference to the all-important fact that the National 
Insurance Fund is heavily burdened because of the decision to allow late 
entrants into the scheme on very favourable terms—that is to say, to 
allow full pension rights to many people who have not fully earned them. 
But perhaps the most remarkable feature of Lord Beveridge’s speech was 
his admission, by implication, that he had never guessed, at the time 
when he was drafting his Report, how impossible it would be to hold 
prices steady during the post-war years. Lord Beveridge was by no means 
the only public figure of distinction who erred in this way, but his error 
was particularly serious, because of the influence which he wielded 
through his authorship of the famous Report. Even as late as 1946 the 
Socialist Minister of National Insurance could solemnly assure the House 
of Commons that the Government intended “ to hold the cost of living ” 
at a figure 31 per cent. higher than before the war. Not only did very 
few people during the war years guess the extent to which the terms of 
trade would deteriorate so far as Britain was concerned ; in addition, 
men like Lord Beveridge did not see that their own ideas, both about 
social service expenditure and about full employment, would be bound 
to cause a continual state of inflationary tension when peace came. 
A stable £ was certainly one of the assumptions on which the Beveridge 
Report was based, and Lord Beveridge himself must bear some share of 
the blame for the fact that this assumption proved to be wholly without 
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foundation during the years which immediately followed the passing of 
the National Insurance Act. 


Payment of Members 


HERE has been much discussion of proposals put forward by a 

Select Committee on Members’ Expenses, that the remuneration of 
M.Ps. should be increased. Such proposals are bound to create con- 
troversy, because the House of Commons is not only a prominent 
institution, and its members prominent people; it also happens to be 
the supreme body in the land for the voting and spending of taxes. It 
is therefore quite natural that those who have their money taken away 
from them by the collective action of M.Ps. should examine the propriety 
of allocating a larger share of that money to M.Ps. themselves. 

It is also reasonable to consider, though not, in our opinion, to be 
unduly influenced by, the argument that increased pay would have a bad 
effect upon the character of politicians. Public life should not be made 
too attractive, nor should a man or woman come to depend too much 
upon the retention of a seat in Parliament. On the other hand it is vital 
that those who represent the British nation, and who have to decide its 
destinies, should be paid an adequate salary. Without this the dignity 
and efficiency of Parliament cannot be maintained. 

We are convinced, on balance, that the case for an increase in Members’ 
pay is unanswerable, and we are confident that it would not have the baleful 
results which some have imagined. 


The Queen in Australasia 


INCE Christmas-time we have been reading with joy and excitement 

the accounts which have come to us of the Royal Progress, first in 
New Zealand and now in Australia. But more impressive even than the 
written reports are the films which have been made, especially the coloured 
films. These enable us to appreciate fully the wealth and beauty of Her 
Majesty’s realms at the other side of the world, and the boundless loyalty 
of their peoples. 

A recurrent theme in the Queen’s speeches has been that modern 
transport makes possible a more intimate and personal link between 
the Sovereign and her subjects in every part of the Commonwealth. This 
foreshadows an age in which the Royal Family will not only travel but 
reside for long periods overseas. In future we may hope that Royal 
Openings of Parliament will be as frequent and normal in, say, Ottawa, 
Wellington or Canberra as they have hitherto been at Westminster. 
The Queen and Prince Philip are showing the world what the British 
Commonwealth means, and no doubt their own deep awareness of it 
and devotion to it are growing day by day. 
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A CLERGYMAN LOOKS AT 
MOSCOW 


By REV. CANON MERVYN STOCKWOOD 


HAVE met a number of newspaper 
[== in my time, and I like them. 

They are a hard race and rarely 
betray their feelings, but the journalists 
who saw my visa to Moscow were green 
with envy—as well they might be. I 
had no motive in going to Russia 
beyond curiosity. I was tired of propa- 
ganda and political lines, and thought 
it was time to see things for myself and 
arrive at my own judgments. Above 
all I wanted to meet people—not 
“isms ” or “ists”, but the rough and 
tumble of everyday life. I approached 
friends in the diplomatic world about a 
visa. They promised to do what they 
could, but were not hopeful. The appli- 
cation was sent to the Soviet Embassy. 
A polite acknowledgment. Silence. 
The months passed. And then, when I 
had forgotten about it and my holidays 
were over, it arrived. So I packed my 
bag, left my parish to the tender and 
competent care of my curates, and went. 
London airport, Amsterdam, Prague, 
Warsaw, Moscow. What memories, 
and what an education in the space of 
thirty-six hours! 

My Russian friends asked me if I had 
seen the Iron Curtain on my flight and 
whether the plane had crashed into it. 
No, but the moment I left Amsterdam 
and found myself one of three pass- 
sengers in a machine which could have 
seated sixty, I knew I was passing from 
one sort of civilization to another. 

I enjoyed my brief stay in Czecho- 
Slovakia. I went first to the lovely 
medieval building which houses our 
Ambassador and his staff, and there 
celebrated Holy Communion. Then | 
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walked around Prague. This city, so 
attractive and so Western, is a challenge 
to democracies. A few determined men 
in a handful of strategic positions cap- 
tured the government and engineered 
the Communist coup. It need not have 
happened if the non-Marxists had 
bothered to put themselves in the 
places where men’s minds are influenced 
and decisions are made. 

Next morning I was at the airport at 
six to find a dense fog which grounded 
me for seven hours. I am glad it did 
because in the interval I learnt much. 
I was taken to the cinema and shown at 
least a dozen propaganda films—collec- 
tive farms, factories, dams; and then 
more collective farms, factories, and 
dams. In despair I turned to my guide 
and pleaded for something non-political. 
At once he hurried to the operator’s 
room and produced a Disney cartoon. 
“You English like fairy stories,’ he 
said with an enchanting smile. 

The Soviet plane was adequate, but 
not very comfortable. The hostess was 
severe, and so was the packed lunch. I 
slept.. Six hours later conversation 
buzzed, and the lights of Moscow 
appeared. It was a great moment. At 
last I was hovering over the city, the 
name of which appears daily in most 
papers to disturb the world, and be- 
neath me were the red stars of the 
Kremlin. 

My Intourist guide awaited me and 
took me to the Customs House, an 
impressive building, satiated with icons 
of Stalin. My bags were opened, and 
books and papers were removed. Noth- 
ing else seemed to interest the officials. 


Fisher’s History of Europe, Bryant’s 
Charles IT, Trollope’s More Barchester 
Stories were opened and studied. But 
what really disturbed them was a manu- 
script book of sermons. It was passed 
from one brass-hat to another, and 
eventually taken to an imposing gentle- 
man in a green uniform. I told him I 
was glad my arrival necessitated him 
and his colleagues studying the Chris- 
tian message. He made no comment. 

But let me in fairness pay a generous 
tribute to the courtesy and correctness 
of officialdom. Although I was always 
made to feel I was a representative of 
a hostile political system, I was invari- 
ably treated with the utmost personal 
kindliness and consideration. Russian 
manners are a deal better than British— 
not that that is difficult. 

I stayed at the National Hotel, which 
is in the heart of the city, within a few 
yards of the Kremlin. The Revolution 
has done little to change its Victorian 
character. If it had not been for the 
busts of Mr. Stalin on the landings and 
the snoopers in the bureau, I could have 
imagined myself in Cheltenham or 
Tunbridge Wells. I was given a suite 
of rooms—bedroom, bathroom and 
lounge, lavishly decorated. Whether 
or not they were studded with little 
microphones I do not know, but I was 
warned that private conversations were 
best conducted out of doors. My 
letters were certainly opened and so 
was my dispatch case; but there is a 
tradition of prying in Russia which 
dates from before the Revolution. 

I moved freely about the city and I 
was never conscious of being followed. 
This is new. In recent years, until 
Stalin died, a foreigner’s movements 
were carefully watched. No doubt 
there is still some check, but the super- 
vision is less obvious and there is more 
liberty. At night I often went for long 
walks which took me into alleys, parks, 
museums, exhibitions, restaurants, 
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slums and theatres, and nobody seemed 
to take the least notice. Of course I 
never tried to enter into conversation, 
partly because I cannot speak the 
language, but chiefly because of the 
restrictions placed upon the Russians 
themselves. They are not allowed to 
have dealings with foreigners. They 
may not talk to them without permis- 
sion, and they dare not offer them 
hospitality. I tried on several occasions 
to visit an ordinary house, as I should 
have liked to have sat down in a family 
circle and to have made friends, but I 
was told it was impossible. The reason 
is fear; fear that a foreigner may say 
things about his own country which do 
not square with official propaganda; 
fear that a foreigner may learn too 
much about the housing situation. 
Housing standards are well behind 
ours. Most families have one or two 
rooms and they share cooking and 
toilet facilities; but the fair comparison 
is not between Russia and Britain, but 
between Russia to-day and Russia in 
1917. The Communist government was 
faced with a gigantic task. Slums were 
appalling and the country was littered 
with hovels, shacks and overcrowded 
tenements. Stalin decided that his pro- 
gramme of capital equipment prevented 
a large-scale attack on the housing 
problem, so the position deteriorated. 
Then came the war, with the destruction 
of millions of homes. Any fair-minded 
Westerner can appreciate the diffi- 
culties, but the Government, instead of 
being frank with us and putting its 
cards on the table, tries to persuade us 
that all is well in the Marxist paradise. 
How incredibly foolish! Nevertheless, a 
real attempt is being made to build 
flats—large buildings, with anything 
from twenty to thirty-two storeys. They 
are going up with astonishing rapidity. 
The Soviet builder has to lay a mini- 
mum of 2,500 bricks per day, as com- 
pared with 500-800 in Great Britain, 
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and as there is a three-shift system 
around the clock, the back of the pro- 
blem should be broken within twenty 
years. 

Since my return I have been asked 
many questions about living standards. 
How are the people dressed? What 
about wages? Are the shops well 
stocked? What is the food like? Did 
you see motor-cars in the streets? 

Here is a generalization:—What you 
see in London you see in Moscow, but 
the brand is usually inferior. The shops 
are open until the late evening, filled 
with goods and often crowded. Prices 
are much the same as in England, 
except for clothes which are expensive 
and shoddy. A suit costs £30 or more, 
and I never saw a well-dressed Musco- 
vite. But the government is becoming 
clothes-conscious, and Western fashions 
are being studied. I went to a fashion 
parade and my views were asked on the 
respective merits of Hartnell and Dior! 

Wages vary considerably. An un- 
skilled worker will take home £3 15s. 
in his pay-packet; a skilled man in a 
non-essential industry, £6 10s.; a 
skilled man on a priority job, £11. A 
professional man may have an annual 
salary of £600-£1,000; if he holds a 
position of responsibility it will be 
double, or more; if he is highly 
qualified it may top the £5,000 mark. 
Income tax is limited to 10 per cent., 
so a rich man in Moscow is better off 
than his contemporary in London. 
The Government makes no bones about 
the differentials; the man whose work 
benefits the community must be paid 
accordingly. There is no reward for 
idle employees or incompetent em- 
ployers, and the opportunities for 
advancement are probably greater than 
in England. If a man has brains and 
determination he can get to the top of 
the tree, no matter how humble his 
parents may be. To some extent this 
is of course true in our own country, 
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but I am inclined to think that in Russia 
there is greater scope. What is more, 
the boy from the poor home does not 
have to compete with the boy from the 
rich home who has had a privileged 
education and is associated by birth 
with the ruling class. There is one type 
of school for everybody, and each child 
must prove his worth. To what extent 
this will continue it is difficult to assess. 
A boy who wins his spurs and obtains 
a lucrative position will eventually find 
himself in a comfortable house with 
amenities unknown to the majority. 
His son, to whom he can leave his house 
and his money, grows up in a cultivated 
and spacious environment, and the 
seeds of some sort of class distinction 
are inevitably sown, even though the 
fruits may not become apparent on any 
large scale for a generation or two. 

Before leaving wages, mention must 
be made of welfare services. £3 15s. 
in the worker’s weekly packet seems 
miserably little, but some of his essential 
requirements cost him little or nothing. 
The doctor and the schoolmaster send 
him no bills; his factory gives him food 
and recreational activities at a nominal 
charge; his trade union provides him 
and his family with a free or subsidized 
holiday in the mountains or at the sea. 
And if he lives in Moscow, he can travel 
as far as he likes on the underground for 
threepence a day. 

Now a word about the Metro. Most 
Englishmen have seen pictures of it, 
but it is not until one actually makes 
use of it that one can appreciate its 
sheer magnificence. Each station is like 
a cathedral, with sculptures, murals, 
mosaics, colonnades. Smoking is for- 
bidden, litter is unknown, the trains 
seem to move noiselessly, the air is 
constantly changed. The emphasis is 
on size, dignity and beauty. The 
influence for good upon the millions of 
Muscovites who travel on the Metro 
each day must be considerable. In 
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comparison the London Underground 
is a pitifully squalid affair. 

I was naturally anxious to find out as 
much as I could about religion in 
Russia. In order to appreciate the 
situation one has to remember that 
there are two policies, long-term and 
short-term. Marxism is opposed to 
spiritual concepts and regards God as a 
delusion. It looks forward to the day 
when, as a result of a scientific approach 
to life, people will no longer feel the 
need for religion. That is why teaching 
in Soviet schools is uncompromisingly 
atheistic. I asked my guide what he 
knew about Jesus Christ and he replied 
that He probably never existed, and His 
teaching was a phoney creation of the 
exploiters to keep the masses in servi- 
tude. 

But the short-term policy is based on 
tolerance and compromise. The 
Government does not wish to alienate 
the Christian minority and experience 
has shown the unwisdom of making 
martyrs of the clergy. That is why the 
anti-God museums have been closed, 
and the frontal attacks upon the Church 
have ceased. If aman wants to practise 
his religion, nobody prevents him. I 
attended several Orthodox services and 
I never found less than three thousand 
worshippers at High Mass. In fact on 
the occasion when I went to the 
Cathedral, ten thousand people were 
packed into the building. It was like 
the Underground in the rush hour. 
But statistics can be misleading. There 
used to be sixteen hundred churches in 
Moscow; to-day there are fifty-five. 
If we had a similar number in London 
they would be just as thronged. I was 


encouraged by the composition of the 
congregation—all ages and types, and 
lots of young men, many in uniform. 

I had an interesting interview with 
the Patriarch, an astute ecclesiastic who 
was a bishop before the Revolution. 
He has gained surprising concessions 
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for the Church. The Patriarchate 
which was suppressed by Peter the 
Great was restored during the war; the 
Church has been granted a licence for 
a printing press; theological colleges 
and academies have been re-opened. 
The Patriarch told me there were 
32,000 priests in the Soviet Union and 
25,000 churches. What he has had to 
pay in return for these concessions is 
anybody’s guess. Meanwhile the 
Government is not sorry to see the 
prestige of the Moscow Patriarchate 
increasing at the expense of Constanti- 
nople, as it means that the eyes of the 
faithful in the Iron Curtain countries 
are being directed towards the centre 
of the Marxist experiment. 

Now the most urgent question of all 
—peace or war? This extraordinary 
country, which is making such rapid 
progress and doing so much to raise the 
living conditions of its people, does it 
want to bring down its house, and ours, 
in ruins, by unleashing the furies of 
Mars? Certainly not, but ... Marxism 
asserts that unless society is subjected 
to a Communist revolution the differ- 
ences between rich and poor are bound 
to become more acute. This is an 
essential doctrine and nobody must 
doubt it. For this reason the Western 
democracies are parodied and misre- 
presented. Our people suffer from 
poverty, dirt, bad housing and unem- 
ployment. Hunger and nakedness stalk 
the streets. Ignorance and superstition 
dominate the masses. I have in front 
of me a book which is used in Soviet 
schools. It quotes David Copperfield 
to describe the lot of our children, and 
the Eatanswill election our political 
system. We are also informed that 
half a million children receive no 


schooling whatever as their parents are: 


too poor to buy clothes or books. 
Such propaganda is bound to stir up 
hatred and contempt which can easily 
lead to armed conflict. 
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Again, Marxism believes that capi- 
talism will resort to imperialistic wars 
to save itself. We laugh at the idea, 
but we must remember that the Russians 
really believe it. That is why the press, 
theatre, screen and pulpit talk inces- 
santly about warmongers, savages, can- 
nibals and Fascist beasts. The orthodox 
Communist is convinced that sooner or 
later we will march to war. It is 
pathetically stupid and shows the disas- 
trous consequences of being wedded to 
a crazy doctrine. One can only hope 
that the genuine desire of the Govern- 
ment to go ahead with their construc- 
tive work will compel them to consider 
seriously the implications of their 
political beliefs. At the same time the 
West must do everything possible to 
prove that we are not what we are 
thought to be. 


I did my best to explain our position 
to clergy, doctors, trade unionists and 
school teachers. Most of what I said 
was disbelieved. The welfare state is a 
delusion; the conditions of the workers 
are appalling; the industrialists are 
aching for war. But now and again 
things sunk into the thick Marxist 
skulls, and I hope I convinced a few 
that although I was not a Communist 
I admired many of their achievements, 
and that we also, by using different 
methods, had achievements to our 
credit. And I never tired of insisting, 
from the moment I arrived at Moscow 
airport to the moment I left, that all 
Englishmen, irrespective of party, 
ardently desired to live at. peace with 
their neighbours. 


MERVYN STOCKWOOD. 


KENYA: THE PHASE 
OF DECISION 


By C. J. M. ALPORT 


of Kenya has come fifty years too 

late. Whereas those who saun- 
tered through Nairobi in the "Twenties 
with their bandoliers and revolvers were 
merely play-acting, to-day they carry 
guns as a matter of life and death. The 
Grimwoods’ heroic defence of their 
farmstead within the last few weeks is 
an incident paralleled by the events 
of the Matabele rebellion or the days 
of the Indian wars of 19th-century 
America, when the frontier of civiliza- 
tion was edging slowly westward. The 
fact that the husband, realizing that his 
ammunition was running short, planned 
to use his last round to save his wife 
from death at the hands of the brutal 
and drug-crazed attackers, underlines 
the starkness of the dangers brooding 
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over the heads of law-abiding citizens 
of all races in Kenya to-day. 

It is inevitable that many a recent 
settler, who hoped to find in the colony 
a comfortable place of retirement, 
should have a burning sense of indigna- 
tion at what has happened and is 
happening. It is equally inevitable that 
those who went there in the early days 
and who have.seen Kenya make rela- 
tively tranquil progress during the last 
half century should feel a bitter sense of 
disappointment. It is inexplicable to 
them that “their ’’ Africans, regarding 
whose loyalty they had never had a 
single doubt, should turn overnight into 
murderous thugs. There are many 
who, even to-day, are prepared to be- 
lieve ill report of the workers on other 
peoples shambas, but who fiercely deny 
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that those on their own have the 
slightest contact with Mau Mau. It is 
only when the Police arrive to arrest 
their most reliable headman, or produce 
evidence that their cook is the leading 
oath-administrator-in the neighbour- 
hood, that they begin to realize the 
depth to which the Mau Mau poison 
has penetrated. (It is curious that 
cooks, as a class, seem to provide an 
abnormal number of leading figures in 
the Mau Mau movement.) 

For someone like myself, arriving in 
Nairobi from the relatively sane and 
secure outside world, it seemed difficult 
at first to believe that the extent of the 
terror was not exaggerated. I took the 
revolver which my host offered me on 
the first night of my stay a trifle sheep- 
ishly, forgetting to ask if it was loaded 
and whether it possessed a safety catch. 
That night we were informed by the 
Police that the body of a murdered 
Kikuyu loyalist had been found at the 
bottom of the garden, and over a drink 
at the Club the local D.C. said that they 
had information there was trouble 
brewing in the area, the exact nature of 
which was uncertain. The Police had 
heard that a new oath-administering 
campaign was in process, involving a 
deadlier oath than had so far been 
current. The next night my host’s 
tenants in a modern flat a few miles 
away telephoned to say that their little 
- dog had been strangled and mutilated 
and hung up outside their front door. 
As this was a sign that the Mau Mau 
intended some evil to them, they would 
be grateful if he would arrange for 
expanded metal grills to be placed on 
their downstairs windows. Four days 


later an engagement took place on the 
boundary of my host’s farm between 
the Police and the Kikuyu guard and a 
gang of Mau Mau thugs, moving 
apparently from Nairobi to _ the 
Reserves. 

I merely mention these instances to 
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illustrate what are daily details in the 
life of a householder living on the out- 
skirts of Nairobi. In the day time life 
proceeds with the rhythm of a normal 
busy civilized existence, but as night 
falls a cloak of fear shrouds European 
and African homes alike, and nobody 
knows what the next twelve hours of 
darkness will bring forth. 

For the African the grip of fear is 
far tighter than for the European. 
The young Luo orderly who looked 
after me in hospital, told me he never 
left the hospital grounds because of 
fear of what might happen to him in 
the back streets of Nairobi. In the 
Kikuyu Reserve the extent of the terror 
which the marauding Mau Mau gangs 
create is more plainly in evidence. In 
the Fort Hall district, where strong 
Police posts have been established and 
the Kikuyu Guard are growing in 
numbers and influence, I noticed that 
the D.C. was greeted at the roadside 
by men, women and children with their 
normal cheerful courtesy. Up near 
Karatina, on the other hand, where 
gangs were murdering and looting daily, 
no single African waved or smiled and 
all bore a haunted look, as though 
conscious that other eyes were watching 
them from the stark hillside or the forest 
edge. When “General” China sur- 
rendered, those in the large crowd of 
Kikuyu whom the news brought to the 
Police Station and who were allowed to 
file past him in order to see with their 
own eyes that the rumour was true, 
gave ample evidence of the potency of 
their inward fears. Until they reached 
the stretcher their faces wore a blank 
uncomprehending expression, but as 
soon as they recognized him, smiles 
appeared, tongues were unloosed and 
men and women alike went off as 
though a burden had been lifted from 
their shoulders. 

It may well be that some of those 
who have sided with the Government 
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as members of the Kikuyu Guard have 
been, or are still, a potential Mau 
Mau fifth column. There is no doubt, 
however, that the majority hazard their 
own lives and those of their families by 
making their choice. It is upon these 
men that we must rely for the future 
structure and authority within the 
tribe. It is fortunate, too, that the 
emergency has thrown up a number of 
Kikuyu like Chief Samuel Githu who 
possess notable qualities of leadership. 
Not only during the present Kikuyu 
civil war, but afterwards, a place must 
be found for them in the ranks of those 
who are to lead the Africans to happier 
times. One of the great difficulties 
which our colonial administration has 
created for itself arises from the fact 
that it habitually skims off the cream of 
African leadership for employment in 
the administrative services. Too often 
only the second-rate are available to 
enter political life. I had a long talk 
with one of the few Kikuyu District 
Officers. He told me that there were 
many like himself, who would welcome 
an opportunity of going into politics, 
but were precluded as civil servants 
from doing so. Somehow the Govern- 
ment must find ways and means of 
enabling men of this type to enter 
political life without forfeiting the 
rewards of years of conscientious 
work in the ranks of the administra- 
tion. 

No-one who visits Kenya to-day and 
who possesses the smallest historical 
sense, can fail to be fascinated by seeing 
a repetition of the processes of our own 
history from pre-Roman times. The 
Kikuyu guard-posts sited on bare hill 
tops above the steep forest glades, have 
all the features of a Bronze Age fort 
anywhere in Wiltshire. Each is sur- 
rounded by the traditional and highly 
lethal ditch filled with short sharpened 
stakes. Inside is a palisade streng- 
thened, it is true, with modern barbed 
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wire, but otherwise constructed of 
timber and earth. Apart from half a 
dozen single-barrel shot-guns, the wea- 
pons of the defence would have been 
familiar to the Anglo-Saxon fyrd, and 
consist of spears, bows and arrows, 
the short cutting sword which the 
Romans brought to Britain, an occa- 
sional battle-axe and, for the newest 
recruits, a sort of crude wooden mace. 
Each little fort has a high watch-tower 
and, under the shadow of some of 
these, is the boma, to which the cattle 
are driven for protection at night. 
Almost as one watches, embryo villages 
are beginning to spring up around these 
forts as the medieval English towns 
grew under the shadow of the Norman 
castle. Parallel with this movement 
towards “ villagization ”’ is the progres- 
sive consolidation of Kikuyu holdings. 
Kikuyu peasants are being encouraged 
to exchange their scattered strips of land 
for a compact farmstead. As this 
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process is completed each holding is 
being registered and each owner given 
an impressive-looking title deed. Few 
people outside the Reserves seem aware 
of the drastic revolution in progress, 
which may alter, within a matter of 
months, the custom and usage of 
centuries. 

Alongside this material revolution 
are signs of a spiritual awakening which 
may have even greater long-term impor- 
tance. The Bishop of Mombasa told 
me that he had just returned from 
preaching at an open-air service com- 
memorating the jubilee of a Kikuyu 
mission post. A crowd two thousand 
strong had gathered on the bare hillside 
to hear him. Many of the men came 
with their arms in their hands ready at 
a moment’s notice to sally forth against 
the enemy. St. Aidan, preaching in 
the valleys of Northumbria must have 
been familiar with such an audience, 
and a 20th-century bishop, whose 
diocese spans the Equator, must surely 
feel that he is treading directly in the 
footsteps of the early Fathers of our 
Church. 

At a Roman Catholic mission else- 
where in Kikuyuland, the Priest himself 
had organized and led to battle the 
armed men of his mission. I have a 
copy of the standing orders which this 
resolute descendant of the medieval 
warrior priests has laid down for the 
defence and discipline of his flock. 
“Fear God and keep your powder 
dry” is the gist of his instructions. 
“Love each other as members of one 
family,” it reads; “help each other 
with prayer; help those who have been 
compelled to take the oath to come back 
to the fold as quickly as possible; in 
the event of attack, all must come with 
their weapons to the aid of the victim.” 
Elsewhere, at the Athi Detention Camp, 
another group of Christians is battling 
for souls held fast in the grip of witch- 
craft and evil. I spoke to a group of 
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four Africans, who, out of two hundred 
of the less intractable prisoners, nov) 
professed to be Christians. It was not 
difficult to feel, despite the barriers o 
language, the presence of a ferven: 
faith. They said simply that their lives 
were changed and that they believed, 
and they asked me to tell Christian folk 
at home that they could testify to the 
power of the Gospel. 

To anyone who knows Africa, the 
strangest feature of Mau Mau is the 
part played in it by the Kikuyu women. 
The view is strongly held by Europeans 
and Africans alike that it is the women’s 
influence largely which keeps the Mau 
Mau movement alive. Female labour 
in the Kikuyu land-unit has tradi- 
tionally been the motive power of its 
economy. The African grandmother 
has always been a formidable factor in 
maintaining the irrational conservatism 
of the tribe. There can be few cases, 
however, in African history in which 
women of all ages have joined actively 
in a great secret conspiracy, based on 
terrorism, violence and murder. During 
the last fifty years little has been done 
in East Africa to draw the African 
women out of the prison of superstition 
and ignorance in which their minds has 
been for so long immured. The vast 
majority remain to-day, as they have 
been for centuries, mere labourers in the 
field and bearers of children. Unless 
the Kikuyu wife and mother can be 
turned into a woman in the European 
sense, I see little hope of bridging the 
chasm which to-day exists between our 
way of life and theirs. This is not a 
task which can be carried out by the 
present Civil Service. It is a job which 
can be done only by European women, 
who, with the help of their African 
sisters, are prepared to tackle one of the 
most difficult and worthwhile tasks in 
the world. 

At a time when the thoughts of 
everyone in Kenya are concerned with 
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the stark problem of survival, few are 
able to see that the emergency could 
bring with it good, besides leaving 
behind it a legacy of evil. While the 
colony was able to plod along without 
undue haste, and with no bigger worries 
than the failure of the last rains or the 
arrival of the next swarm of locusts, 
there seemed little reason to tackle any 
of those nagging problems which to 
the outsider seem so obvious. It seems 
astounding to-day that when the emer- 
gency started, the maintenance of law 
and order in the Kikuyu Reserve, 
which runs right up to the outskirts of 
Nairobi, should have been the responsi- 
bility of a handful of European admin- 
istrative officers and a few untrained 
tribal police. It is astounding, too, that 
the authorities should have allowed the 
native locations of the city to spring up 
without any effective control. It is no 
less amazing that at a time when pres- 
sure on the land was increasing and the 
expansion of urban industry was begin- 
ning to gather speed, a wage system 
should be maintained which made it 
essential for the vast majority of the 
urban African wage-earners to cling to 
their diminishing patrimonies in the 
Reserves because industrial wages were 
totally insufficient to support a man 
and his family. I came to the conclu- 
sion that the real wages paid on the 
farms were substantially higher than 
those in Nairobi, but the bright lights 
are as much a magnet for the country- 
man in Africa as they are for the folk 
of my own part of Essex. In spite of 
the most rigorous control, the African 
population of Nairobi will continue to 
increase in the future. If law and order 
are to be maintained two things are 
essential. First, that the African worker 
should have a family wage; and 
secondly, that he should be able to 
live in accommodation which is not 
simply a one-man “ bed space,’ but 
which is sufficient for himself, his wife 
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and children. I fully realize that this 
involves something akin to a social and 
economic revolution for European and 
African alike, yet I do not believe that 
there is any alternative, if the social 
diseases which are rampant in Nairobi 
at the present time are to be prevented 
in the future. 

I have not attempted in these com- 
ments on Kenya to add to the spate of 
advice and exhortation from all parts 
of the world, which descends on 
European, Asian and African alike as 
to how they should conduct themselves 
in their relations with each other. I 
am perfectly satisfied that those who at 
present lead the European community 
realize what must be done in order to 
develop a real sense of partnership. 
Upon their shoulders rests the respon- 
sibility for persuading their compa- 
triots to accept their own liberal point 
of view. The best help that we, in the 
United Kingdom, can offer, is to refrain 
from armchair criticism which only 
makes their task more difficult. 


Most people in Kenya to-day are 
convinced that the prospects are blacker 
than they have been at any time since 
the emergency began. Europeans and 
loyal Africans alike know that Mau 
Mau is a far more sinister and deep- 
rooted movement than they had pre- 
viously realized. It is the period of the 
slack tide of events, when successes are 
relatively few and the big effort which 
turns stalemate into victory has yet to 
be made. This feeling of depression is 
well known in the psychology of war 
and I believe that the action necessary 
to bring the situation in Kenya under 
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control is less difficult than most people 
imagine. That action is needed urgently 
in terms of days rather than weeks is 
quite certain. Under the inspiration 
which new policies and personalities 
would give, I see no reason why the 
situation in Kenya should not be 
immeasurably improved before the end 
of the year, or why a colony, which 
has made startling progress since my 
last visit eight years ago, should not be 
on the threshold of a new period of 
progress. 


C. J. M. ALPort. 


CRISIS IN INDUSTRY ? 


By E. H. C. 


moment that the country is seething 

with industrial unrest and that 
industry is being faced with quite excep- 
tional demands for wage increases to 
offset the rise in the cost of living. 
This is, of course, quite untrue; 1953 
was the first year for a very long time 
in which wage increases (3 per cent.) 
actually exceeded the cost of living 
increase (1 per cent.). The well-known 
“ wage restraint,” for which tribute is 
paid to the late Sir Stafford Cripps, 
in fact often produced annual wage 
demands to the tune of £370 millions— 
a much larger sum than is under 
discussion at the moment—and even 
sO wage increases during the years 
1945-51 usually lagged behind increased 
prices. 

Figures of working days lost through 
strikes in 1953 tell the same story. The 
total number was under 2,200,000, 
which is almost exactly average in 
Britain for the post-war period. More- 
over, about half that figure can be 
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attributed to the twenty-four-hour 
“token” strike of the engineers, the 
effect of which was that more days were 
lost in December than in the previous 
eleven months put together. On one 
day the statistics for a whole year were 
spoilt, because if that strike had not 
occurred the 1953 figure would have 
been the lowest since 1940. And it 
may be noted that nationalized indus- 
tries would have accounted for the 
largest single part of that figure. 

When these facts are considered, and 
when it is remembered, too, that 
unemployment was and is almost 
negligible, it might fairly be said that 
1953 was a very successful year, and 
that honour is due to all concerned; to 
employers and trade union leaders, and 
to the Government whose policies had 
a direct influence upon the achieve- 
ments of industry. 

But what of all the talk about labour 
unrest? Much of this derives from the 
activities of the Electrical Trade Union, 
under its Communist leadership. No 
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one knows better than the sober, 
responsible trade union leader that 
behaviour like that of the E.T.U. is a 
danger to the country and a discredit 
to trade unionism. Those unions 
which have used the traditional ma- 
chinery, patiently and painstakingly, 
have met with some success, while the 
Communists, who have taken the law 
into their own hands, have been 
defeated all along the line. This 
lesson is not being lost upon the mass 
of trade unionists. 

In thinking of the present and future, 
we must not forget the past. The 
twenty years between the wars were 
years of unemployment and unhappi- 
ness in industry. Those years have left 
a wound in the minds of millions of 
industrial workers—a wound, which 
has, admittedly, been kept open and 
inflamed for political purposes, but 
which can never be disregarded. For 
the last thirteen years we have been 
living in an inflationary world, in which 


. industrial peace could easily be bought 


at the expense of the consumer. During 
the war everything was scarce, the job 
had to be done, and wage increases 
were granted almost without hesitation. 
Under the Socialists goods were equally 
scarce (and, by a happy accident, they 
were also scarce in other countries), 
the buyer had to pay whatever price 
the manufacturer chose to ask, so that 
once again wage demands could be 
met with impunity. Since profits are 
normally calculated as a percentage of 
the price, wages, profits and prices all 
soared together. Sir Stafford Cripps 
appealed for restraint, but the policy of 
his Government made restraint impos- 
sible. Many of industry’s present 
troubles, including the notorious 
“take-over bid,” are the inevitable 
consequence of that period, and of 
Socialist policy. 

But times have now changed. The 
world is no longer safe for inflation. 
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The housewife and the export market are 
no longer prepared to take anything 
that is thrown at them, at any price. 
To-day many employers (though by no 
means all) are honestly unable to afford 
further wage increases. Industrial peace 
can no longer be bought. If the British 
people want stable prices, they must be 
content with stable wages. But will 
they be so content? 

The heritage of the past remains. 
Wage-earners have formed a habit of 
asking, and receiving, an increase. 
“They have always given way before; 
no harm in asking again.”” That is the 
prevailing sentiment. And the old 
suspicions and memories of the dole 
haunt many workers. The employer 
may have a very plausible case; but 
his motives are suspect. In the best- 
run and most enlightened businesses 
the majority of workers are still pre- 
pared to see their boss nationalized— 
and to vote accordingly. Nor are the 
politicians entirely to blame for this. 
Too few companies, even now, make 
a serious attempt to educate their 
workers and to explain to them the 
structure and finances of their industry. 
Like patriotism, canteens and darts 
club outings are not enough. 

Everyone agrees—on paper—that 
higher earnings can only be justified by 
higher production. But in fact wages 
have outstripped production since 1951; 
the index figure of average weekly 
wage rates has gone up from 120 in 
1951 to 136 in 1953, while the com- 
parable figures for production are 117 
and 120. This sinister trend has been 
noticeable ever since the war. The 
necessary connection between pro- 
duction and wages must be more 
widely acknowledged by the trade 
unions than it is at present. But that 
statement. though valid, does not 
dispose of the problem. Increases in 
production do not always presuppose 
harder work or longer hours. Sir 


Ewart Smith, of 1.C.1., said at a recent 
conference: “‘ Stop lecturing the wage- 
earner about productivity. Produc- 
tivity is a problem for management.” 
Many a machine tool operator can 
double his output without working any 
harder, if management can supply him 
with a machine that turns over twice 
as fast as the existing one, or that can 
do two cuts instead of one in the same 
space of time. 

It is vital to stress the difference 
between wages and earnings. Wage 
increases, with no corresponding in- 
crease in production, are clearly infla- 
tionary; but higher earnings based upon 
higher or more efficient output are a 
very different matter. Those who 
believe in a free competitive society 
should proclaim their belief in high 
earnings. The more a man can honestly 
earn, the better for him, his family, his 
local shopkeeper and the nation. There 
is no greater menace to free enterprise 
than the well-meaning old humbug, 
who says that the country is going to 
the dogs because coal-face workers 
earn £18 a week and factory workers 
own television sets. What could be 
more desirable than this, provided that 
the coal is cut and the factories turn out 
goods at competitive prices? From 
the type of employer who thinks that 
the workers should be “ kept in their 
place,” to the type of employee who 
thinks that a man is crazy to produce 
more, is a short and logical step. Both 
types are deplorable and a menace to 
our economy. 

In other respects we need not be 
unduly ashamed of ourselves. Teams 
which have recently studied production 
in the United States have reported that 
in the field of engineering ‘“‘ know-how,” 
we have little to learn from the Ameri- 
cans. Those who expected to find 
knowledge, skill and imagination far 
beyond our pedestrian standards, came 
back pleasantly disillusioned. As re- 
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gards “know-how” they found that 
the Americans’ best is no better than. 
and sometimes not so good as, the 
British best. 

But they also found that the average 
standard in American industry is far 
higher than in ours; that while in 
Britain the difference between the best 
and the average management is very 
considerable, in the United States it 
is very slight. And they found, too, 
that the American worker is more 
enthusiastic than his British counter- 
part: less ready to feel that he is being 
cheated and therefore more disposed to 
“get on -with the job.” These con- 
trasts should be noted; they are vital, 
though certainly not in our favour. 

What should be done, if a crisis in 
industry is to be averted? First of 
all, politics should be kept out of it. 
Secondly, Government should provide 
a general setting of stability and incen- 
tive, in which industry can have the 
best chance of performing its own 
tasks. Thirdly, all employers, and not 
just the few best, should make a con- 
certed effort to show their workers the 
function of profits, and the scope for 
increased productivity and efficiency. 
They must also ensure that the wage- 
earner has a fair share of any increase 
which can be achieved. 

Finally, those trade union leaders 
who are conscious of the nation’s need 
must be more courageous in stating 
their beliefs. We must not underrate 
the service which has already been 
rendered by such men as Vincent 
Tewson, Arthur Deakin, Tom William- 
son, Tom O’Brien, Will Lawther, Jack 
Tanner, Lincoln Evans, and many 
others. They have been hampered 
by traditional prejudice and sniped 
at from the extreme Left, but they 
have started a revolution in the minds 
of trade unionists. That revolution 
must now be pushed to its logical 
conclusion. The union leaders, like 
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the employers, having learnt wisdom, 
must act upon it. There is no time to 
lose. 

Higher living standards can be. won 
to-day, not by sweated labour, but by 
efficient labour, with good incentives 
and the most modern tools that science 
and management can provide. But of 
course labour will always mean work; 
there is no escape from that! Success 
in industry will be reflected in high 
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earnings and high dividends, and above 
all in a real partnership between man- 
agement and workers. We must search 
for agreement on the distribution of 
wealth and opportunity, and there must 
be good faith and understanding 
between Government, trade unions and 
employers. I believe myself that pro- 
gress is being made and that there is 
no reason to adopt a pessimistic view. 
E. H. C. LEATHER. 


THE RANDALL REPORT 


By DENYS SMITH 


N overwhelming proportion of the 
Awe American newspapers 
(more than 80 per cent.) either 
approved of the Randall Commission’s 
Report on foreign economic policy or 
held that it did not go far enough in the 
direction of freer trade. But, unfortu- 
nately, American newspapers do not 
make legislation and Congressmen 
apparently have little leisure to study 
them. (In a revealing aside during the 
Bricker amendment debate Senator 
Dirksen referred to a White Paper he 
had read with the comment: “ That 
was before I came to the Senate. In 
those days I had some time to read.”’) 
Even a nationalist newspaper like the 
Chicago Tribune supported some of the 
Randall Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, such as a modification of the 
“Buy American” Act. There were 
almost as many journalistic criticisms 
of the Report for not going far enough 
as for going too far. But, as the New 
York Herald Tribune noted in defending 
the report, despite its apparent half- 
heartedness: “‘ The need was for recom- 
mendations with a good chance of 
being made law at this session. If the 
completed Report is found to be less of 


a clarion call for freer trade than had 
been hoped for by some, these basic 
necessities should be kept in mind.” 
The Randall Report cannot in fairness 
be compared to its detriment with the 
more thorough-going appeals for freeing 
world commerce from man-made obsta- 
cles made by previous American groups 
which have studied the subject. It 
attempted to set down what was 
politically feasible, not what was ideally 
desirable. 

The Commission was established in 
line with Ejisenhower’s belief that 
thorough staff work should precede any 
political operation, just as it did any 
military operation. It was also in line 
with his theory that when a contro- 
versial subject was thoroughly explored 
a high common denominator of agree- 
ment could be discovered. Eisenhower 
had hoped that service on the Commis- 
sion would convert Congressional 
opponents of a more liberal foreign 
economic policy. Throughout the 
Report there are many signs of a 
deference to protectionist shibboleths 
evidently intended to make this conver- 
sion easier, while there are many omis- 
sions obviously intended to achieve the 


sameend. The policy was only partially 
successful. Three Republicans on the 
Commission who have usually voted 
with the protectionist wing of the party 
—Senators Hickenlooper and Bush, and 
Representative Vorys—agreed with 
most of the recommendations. But the 
two key Republicans on the Commis- 
sion, Senator Millikin and Representa- 
tive Reed, filed sweeping dissents. Any 
legislation which the President recom- 
mends on the basis of the Commis- 
sion’s report must pass through the 
Senate Finance Committee, of which 
Senator Milliken is Chairman, and the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
of which Representative Reed is Chair- 
man. The Chairmen of Congressional 
Committees have extensive means of 
bottling up and suppressing legislation 
which they dislike. The President will 
have to fight hard and bring all the 
pressure of his newly found leadership 
to bear if he is to secure the passage of 
any legislation putting the Randall 
Commission’s proposals into effect dur- 
ing this session of Congress. 

It is a difficult year in which to make 
changes in foreign economic policy. 
The country is in the midst of what the 
Administration prefer to call an adjust- 
ment, but which has the same conse- 
quences as a mild recession. When 
unemployment is rising and industries 
are reducing their pay-rolls it is very 
tempting to blame foreign imports and 
to demand greater, not less, protection. 
This temptation is strengthened by the 
fact that there is a Congresssional 
election in November. The most useful 
result of the Randall Commission’s 
Report may well be to check demands 
for increased protection rather than to 
reduce protection already existing. 

The Report starts with an effort to 
show that the recommendations it 
makes are only an extension into the 
foreign field of concepts which are fully 
accepted in the domestic field. ‘‘ Why 
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is America so dominant economi- 


cally?’’ it asks. It suggests that domin- 
ance is due to “ primary reliance . . 
on the free enterprise system, the 
stimulating effects of competition and 
the stabilizing influence of free mar- 
kets.” Hence, if free competition in a 
free market is good in itself, why deny 
its benefits when the competition comes 
from abroad? But, in the first of many 
bows to the protectionists, the Report 
hurriedly adds: ‘‘ We must not expect 
to repeal history.”” Changes must be 
made gradually and every precaution 
taken not to dislocate existing systems 
of production. The Report gives further 
solace to protectionist advocates by 
borrowing their favourite theory that 
most of the world’s trading ills are due 
to others. “The final solution will 
probably depend even more upon the 
efforts of other countries than upon our 
own.” And again: “ The free world 
must build its long-term future not upon 
extraordinary assistance from _ the 
United States but upon the resources 
and the efforts of the citizens of each 
country.” 

The Report boldly accepts 50 per 
cent. of the “ trade not aid ” principle. 
It agrees there should be no more aid. 
The balancing side of the formula is 
dealt with under three major and three 
minor heads. The major solutions to 
the world trade and payments unbal- 
ance, it maintains, lie in the fields of 
foreign investment, currency converti- 
bility and trade policy. The President 
has already recommended in his Budget 
message a series of changes to make 
American investment abroad more 
attractive along the general lines of the 
Randall Report. They include tax rate 
reductions on income from foreign 
investments, the elimination of double 
taxation and a more liberal use of taxes 
paid abroad as an offsetting factor in 
American tax payments. An extension 
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from exchange restrictions or govern- 
ment expropriation contained in Mutual 
Aid legislation is also proposed. 
Several of the Congressional members 
of the Commission object to this last 
proposal on the grounds that U.S. 
Government guarantees, instead of 
encouraging foreign countries to create 
a healthy climate for investment, will 
encourage them to make no changes, 
relying on the American Government, 
as Senator Millikin says, “to foot the 
bill.’ The tax changes are thus more 
likely to meet with Congressional 
approval than the guarantee recom- 
mendation. David McDonald, Presi- 
dent of the United Steel Workers 
Union, whose dissenting opinions are 
usually on the side of criticizing the 
recommendations for not going far 
enough, suggests it is dangerous to pin 
too much hope on increased foreign 
investments. At best they provide 
extra time to bring about a trade 
balance, but in the end they will have 
to be paid off in goods. 

Turning to the help America could 
give other countries to enable them to 
establish freely convertible currencies, 
the Commission rejected plans put 
forward by previous study groups for 
an American stabilization loan. It 
believed that a more active use could be 
made of the Monetary Fund’s holdings 
and that the Federal Reserve System 
could co-operate with foreign Central 
Banks to establish “line of credit” 
arrangements. These would be more 
flexible and effective “than a formal 
grant of credit by our Treasury.” The 
Report recognized that sterling was a 
key currency financing about 40 per 
cent. of the world’s trade. It would 
therefore be subject to far greater pres- 
sures than other European currencies 
if it was made convertible. Hence a 
simultaneous return to convertibility 
on the part of both sterling and other 
major currencies would be desirable. 
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There should be no “dash” for con- 
vertibility, or letting currencies “ find 
their own level,” but instead a gradual 
approach. 

Trade policy would be considered by 
most people to be the hub of the dollar 
gap problem, as it is certainly the most 
controversial aspect of it. The Com- 
mission wryly observed: ‘‘ No other 
single field produced such directly 
divergent statements of alleged fact.” 
The conciliatory bows to the protec- 
tionists were more frequent and vigor- 
ous in this part of the Report than 
elsewhere, but at the same time the 
proposals were more emphatic. “ Free 
trade is not possible under the condi- 
tions facing the United States to-day,” 
the Commission noted. It also main- 
tained that the popular belief abroad 
that reductions in American tariffs were 
of key importance was “ over-empha- 
sis.’ American tariff policy, in fact, 
was not nearly so black as it was 
painted. The United States “is no 
longer among the higher tariff coun- 
tries of the world.” There were rigi- 
dities of various kinds maintained 
inside the economies of nearly every 
country because of the immobility of 
labour, the ingrained resistance to 
technological change and the like, 
most of which were there to stay. 
**' We have moved far from a world in 
which complete international speciali- 
zation of labour is possible.” 

So much for theory. When it came 
to concrete proposals the Commission 
advocated a three-year extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act delegating 
authority to the President to reduce 
tariffs without having to secure Con- 
gressional approval. The President, it 
recommended, should be authorized 
to use his powers in three main ways. 
Each year he should be enabled to 
reduce existing rates by 5 per cent. in 
negotiation with other countries for 
reciprocal reductions. He should be 


enabled to make a 50 per cent. reduction 
spread over the three years in rates on 
goods which were imported in negli- 
gible quantities, or not at all, without 
reciprocal concessions, and to bring 
down to 50 per cent. ad valorem any 
tariff rate now above that figure. But 
the Commission did not recommend the 
abolition of two features of the present 
Trade Agreement Act which exporters 
find a great handicap to expanding 
their American sales. The first of these 
is the “* peril point ” provision. Under 
it the Tariff Commission states at what 
point concessions would imperil an 
American industry, thus warning the 
President to make no_ concessions 
beyond that point. The second is the 
“escape clause.” Any firm which con- 


siders itself damaged by increased. 


imports due to a tariff concession can 
appeal to the Tariff Commission for 
that concession to be cancelled. The 
President can ignore the Tariff Com- 
mission, but it is politically difficult to 
do so. 

This introduces an element of un- 
certainty by presenting an_ enter- 
prising exporter with the possibility 
that the only consequence of the time, 
trouble and expense of an effective 
American sales campaign ‘will be to 
remove the basis on which that cam- 
paign was launched; that his success 
will not be rewarded, but penalized. 
The Commission recommends more 
extensive Customs simplification and 
the elimination of classifications which 
have given rise to “ absurdities, incon- 
sistencies and endless complications.” 
It does not propose an outright repeal 
of “Buy American” legislation but 
proposes that the President should be 
authorized to ignore it when consider- 
ing bids from foreign firms whose 
Governments do not _ discriminate 


against American firms. Nobody seems 
to know exactly what this means, but 
_ if the British Government failed to open 
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bids to American firms’‘or rejected a low 
American bid because of dollar short- 
ages, then the President presumably 
could not suspend the “ Buy American ”’ 
Act in favour of British firms. 

The most controversial of the minor 
measures recommended to help correct 
unbalanced world trade was a return to 
normal patterns of East-West trade in 
non-strategic goods. The Report's 
dissenting opinions often show the 
climate in which a proposal was debated 
within the Commission. The decision 
to ‘ “‘ acquiesce”’ in East-West non- 
strategic trade was evidently made 
reluctantly. Mr. McDonald considers 
the Commission were “ frowning ”’ on 
East-West trade. He had no objection 
to that, but held such trade to be 
inevitable if the United States did not, 
by lowering its own trade barriers, 
make dollar markets more accessible. 
Even if adjustments had to be made in 
the American economy, would not that 
be a small price, he asked, “ to pay for 
keeping the countries of Western 
Europe in the free world orbit and for 
preventing the unnecessary strengthen- 
ing of the economies behind the Iron 
Curtain?” It appears that a majority 
on the Commission preferred to 
acquiesce in something they regarded 
as harmful because they were unwilling 
to accept the alternative of admitting ‘a 
substantially greater volume of foreign 
goods into the United States. 

The Commission recommended that 
laws requiring all Government agencies 
to use American shipping lines and at 
least half of foreign aid shipments to be 
in American ships, should be abolished. 
This is unlikely to be given Congres- 
sional approval. It also recommended 
that tourist trade should be encouraged 
and that the limit on purchases which 
tourists could bring back into the 
United States free of customs duty 
should be raised from $500 to $1,000. 
Very few Americans are likely to spend 
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more than £357 abroad, so this very 
generous provision is not likely to have 
much practical effect. 

In brief the Randall Commission did 
not propose that the United States cut 
the knots restricting trade, but rather 
that it untie them—a more gradual 
process. The fumbling fingers of Con- 
gress have yet to be applied to this 


task and their skill and willingness to 
perform it is problematical. There are 
likely to be complaints that far worse 
knots have still to be untied abroad. 
A few American knots may be loosened, 
but the great merit of the Report is that 
it will discourage further knots from 
being tied. 
DENYS SMITH. 


REDSKIN AND PALEFACE 


By JOHN BAYLEY 


N American critic has recently 
A pecs a historical division of 
the American novel. Some 
authors, like Hawthorne, Henry James, 
and Edith Wharton, are Palefaces; 
others, such as Herman Melville, Feni- 
more Cooper, Dreiser, and Heming- 
way, are Redskins. The Palefaces 
are civilized; they live in drawing- 
rooms, and they write about the 
dilemmas of civilized people, their 
esthetic sensations, and their relation- 
ships with one another. The Redskins 
live in the slums or in the wide open 
spaces, and are in constant touch with 
the mysteries of death and procreation. 
They record the strong elemental emo- 
tions which lead to continual violence 
and suffering, and this they find worth- 
while: other things do- not interest 
them. 

The importance of this division is all 
the greater for its being so complete. 
It is unlike most artificial distinctions in 
literature in that the two categories do 
not, at some points and in certain 
individuals, melt together and become 
one. There is no large population of 
half-breeds, as there was at the time of 
the Romantic Revival in England. 
Keats has more in common with Pope, 
and Wordsworth with Dr. Johnson, 
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than Edith Wharton has with Dreiser, 
or Hemingway with Henry James. 

Now the main reason for this split 
in the world of American fiction is 
fairly obvious. The Palefaces turned 
towards Europe for their inspiration 
and subject matter; the Redskins re- 
jected Europe and European values in 
favour of their own country and the 
huge throes of its development. At 
first, although their ideologies were so 
different, the paths of Redskin and 
Paleface hardly crossed. ‘“‘ They take 
one way, we take t’other,” as James 
Russell Lowell put it, writing of another 
deep division in American life. But as 
the North and South were unable to 
live side by side without an eventual 
struggle, so war was declared between 
our two ethnologies, and the Redskins 
triumphed. There is scarcely one Pale- 
face writing in America to-day. 

Like so many American phenomena, 
the Redskin victory was not long in 
making itself felt in Europe, in whose 
novel-reading society only the Pale- 
faces had at first been accepted, largely 
because they themselves had taken this 
society and its values so seriously. 
Huck Finn and the White Whale 
excited interest in the schoolrooms of 
Europe, not in the salons. But after 


1918 the Redskins began to come into 
their own. They became at once the 
seers and the leaders of fashion, and 
they alone were dans le vrai. The poor 
Palefaces, who had once seemed so 
sage and profound, shrank in con- 
temporary critical opinion to the status 
of society novelists, peddlers of the 
crossword puzzle and the amusing 
conversation. The revolution in taste 
and values was far-reaching, and we are 
still feeling its effects to-day. Two 
wars and their accompanying horrors 
and hardships have enormously in- 
creased the cogency of the Redskin 
point of view, and given the terms an 
international meaning. Though modi- 
fied in many ways by his passage of the 
Atlantic, the Redskin still clearly re- 
vealed the country of his origin, and 
by nothing so much as his scorn and 
hostility for anyone resembling a Pale- 
face. His presence can be felt to-day 
as something alien and uncompromising 
in the once close-knit and homely field 
of English fiction. 

For it is a memorable fact—and one 
which reflects credit on critics as 
diverse as Saintsbury and E. M. 
Forster—that writers about the novel 
were not at one time in the habit of 
making sharp ideological distinctions. 
Fiction was fiction: some novelists were 
good and some were bad, but they were 
not divided into mutually hostile camps. 
Hardy was not fundamentally serious 
and Meredith fundamentally unserious, 
or vice versa. You might find your- 
self, as E. M. Forster said he did, at 
home in Hardy and not at home in 
Meredith—or the other way round— 
but that was something different. You 
did not therefore conclude that Hardy’s 
vision of life was correct, therapeutic 
and profound, and Meredith’s shallow 
and misleading. In other words you 
did not make an immediate transition 
from the author’s world to a moral 
judgment on it, and you did not accept 
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a critic’s moral judgment as good 
reason for valuing or not valuing the 
author’s world. Of course you came 
eventually to some conclusion and of 
course you unconsciously judged the 
fictional world with which you were in 
touch and the personality who had put 
you in touch with it, but you did not 
conclude that the author must be one 
thing or the other, frivolous or serious, 
engaged or disengaged, a Paleface or a 
Redskin. ‘“‘ Thomas Hardy has scored 
a great success with his novel of Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles’’ writes Henry 
James in a letter, and he goes on to 
give his views on the book, which are 
both sympathetic and perceptive. As 
we should expect, he is not in real 
sympathy with Hardy, but he does not 
therefore suggest that Hardy is not a 
serious writer and that his subject is 
unimportant. | Somewhat similarly, 
Rose Macaulay could mention D. H. 
Lawrence, in a review written at the 
time that one of his novels appeared, 
in the same breath as Robert Hichens. 
The skies did not fall. Both, after all, 
were novelists, and why should one have 
been classified as a seer and the other 
as an entertainer? 

The force of ideology, and its arro- 
gance and intolerance, appear in all 
walks of life to-day, and its penetration 
of the novelist’s world is only to be 
expected. It is noteworthy that Jean- 
Paul Sartre and his disciples, exponents 
in fiction of existentialist ideology, 
should admire American Redskins, like 
Faulkner, so much, and show their 
influence so deeply. The Redskin’s 
technique and subject matter, and even 
the way in which his imagination works, 
seem admirably fitted to the exposition 
of an ideology. If the novelist allows 
his imagination to be controlled by 
belief in an external ideology—even 
though this may be no more dialectical 
than Camus’ wish “to reconcile nega- 
tive thought with the possibility of 
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affirmative action ”—his work may be 
adiniirably disciplined and engagé (an 
existentialist term perhaps best rendered 
in English as “‘ committed ’’), and may 
be interesting and relevant to those 
readers who are similarly engagés, or 
who are intrigued by the process of 
engagement. “ Responsible ”’ fiction, 
then—Sartre has written an essay 
entitled The Case for Responsibility in 
Literature—ceases to be an exploration 
of life and becomes an exhortation 
about it. But it is hard to believe that 
even the more enlightened and well- 
intentioned of the novel-reading public, 
to whom abstract ideas mean little, 
and whose minds work in a more earth- 
bound and devious fashion, will ever 
find themselves “‘ at home ” in the work 
of such writers. 

The novel reader is being urged both 
to make a moral judgment on what he 
reads, and to distinguish between the 
important and relevant viewpoint in a 
novelist, and the viewpoint which is 
merely personal, irrelevant, or out of 
date. He may accept, or he may not, 
and thus two classes of readers arise— 
Redskin and Paleface, highbrow and 
middlebrow, or what you will—between 
whom very little sympathy exists. The 
first, who are interested in ideas for their 
own sake, will always be prepared to 
read anything by Orwell, Mauriac, 
Greene, Huxley, etc., for the sake of 
the novelist’s ideas. They rarely take 
fiction seriously as an end in itself, 
and thus (though they may be in- 
cidentally amused by their novels and 
even consider them well written), they 
would not consider, say, Elizabeth 
Bowen, L. P. Hartley, C. H. B. Kitchin, 
or Rosamond Lehmann, to be “ seri- 
ous ” or “ important ”’ writers. 

The second class, on the other hand, 
who have the highest opinion of these 
writers, start the appreciative process 
not with ideas but with people and 
things—houses, furniture, money, 
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clothes, and landscapes—and from the 
experience that good writing about these 
matters is absorbing on its own account. 
From all this welter of actuality ideas 
will emerge, but strained through the 
close meshes of fiction they will emerge 
in a much more imponderable form, 
cogent indeed, but difficult to express 
in abstract language; not clear and 
hard and dynamic. They will not form 
a basis for action and thought of a 


dialectical and disciplined kind; they 
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will not be authoritative generalizations 
in the grand manner. As Edmund 
Wilson has pointed out, the French 
existentialist writers ““ evolved a philo- 
sophy which assumes that the plight of 
the patriotic Frenchman oppressed by 
the German invader represents the 
condition of all mankind.” The Pale- 
face novelists never make such assump- 
tions: their characters and situations 
are always particular, any generalizing 
process is left to the reader himself. 
Nor does the Paleface assume that one 
human situation—say suicide or rape— 
is necessarily more important than 
another—say a love of flowers or 
behaviour at a party. The reason for 
the Redskin’s preference for the former 
kind of topic is clear: the more drastic 
the episode, the more emphatically will 
it sketch in a philosophic outline of 
man’s extremes, as tragedians of all 
ages have realized. Such an outline 
can less readily be based on flowers or 
party manners, but is it the business of 
fiction to provide an outline or to 
attempt in various ways something of 
the complexity of the whole man? 

An outline, however, is always con- 
troversial, which complexity from its 
very nature can hardly be; and Red- 
skin fiction flourishes on controversy. 
To be vigorous and controversial the 
novelist must elbow aside the enormous 
inert detritus of daily act and custom— 
le visqueux as Sartre calls it—which 
lies like an eiderdown over the brute 
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facts of life. Inertia is abhorrent to the 
Redskin: indeed one often feels that for 
him, as for the philosopher Hume, the 
truth of ideas consists in their vivacity. 
If they are hot enough and strong 
enough they fulfil their purpose; they 
**make action urgent and its nature 
clear.” Now this was precisely the 
purpose of the Russian 19th-century 
novelist Goncharov, who is one of the 
most illuminating examples of a would- 
be Redskin who turned out to be a 
Paleface after all. In his novel Ob/omov 
he selects two “ ideological ” characters, 
the hopelessly effete and lazy land- 
owner Oblomov, and the brisk and 
progressive industrialist, Schultz; and he 
intended to show how the second—the 
new and responsible Russian hero— 
must and should replace the first. As 
well as being efficient, Schultz is a 
generous and kind-hearted man, while 
Oblomov is selfish as well as helpless, 
and the scales seem heavily weighted in 
the former’s favour; but to ourastonish- 
ment—and apparently to his creator’s 
also—it is Oblomov who steals the 
book, while his admirable anti-self 
remains but the shadow of a shade. 
Goncharov’s imagination had run away 
with him: he set out to indicate how 
things should be, and he found himself 
involuntarily—and marvellously—ex- 
ploring how they actually were. One 
wonders whether this phenomenon has 
ever been known to occur in the 
Socialist realism school of Soviet novel- 
ists. 

It would be an over-simplification, 
though a tempting one, to say at this 
point that Redskins are concerned with 
things as they ought to be, Palefaces 
with things as they are; that the 
fiction of the first is based on rejection 
and search, that of the second, on 
acceptance. The Paleface explores the 
status-quo, the given situation, for his 
donnée, as Henry James calls it. Of 
course the accepter and explorer may 
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sometimes, as in the case of Stendhal, 
do his job so comprehensively and so 
superlatively well that his diagnosis of 
the times may become in itself a great 
implicit protest. 


t 


But the point that | 


deserves emphasis is that to-day the | 


two attitudes have become almost com- 
pletely separated. 


Let us take one example of things as _ | 


they are—money—and see how some 
recent novelists have treated it. Money 
is, after all, the great social asset, the 
commodity which enables most people 
to come to terms with life and accept 
what life can give. Most of Virginia 
Woolf’s characters of course start with 
five hundred a year and a room of their 
own. In The Ambassadors, which 
Henry James preferred to all his other 
books, the hero is sustained during his 
exploration of Europe and his conver- 
sion to European values by his shares 
in a New England factory which pro- 
duces some small but essential com- 
modity. What this is we are never 
told, but the factory and its sustaining 
product are always in the background 
of the book: we never lose sight of 
them. They support the book’s donnée 
in fact; they are the necessary premise 
of the situation which Henry James 
wants to develop. C. H. B. Kitchin 
and L. P. Hartley, two of the most 
gifted novelists writing to-day, have a 
similar preoccupation with, and accept- 
ance of, money. The scenes they wish 
to explore depend upon it in the same 
way, and acquire point and dramatic 
significance from it. In Mr. Hartley’s 
trilogy, Eustace and Hilda, the hero 
accepts a legacy of eighteen thousand 
pounds, and by doing so enables, so to 
speak, the trilogy to be written. The 
possession of large private incomes 
permits Mr. Balcony and Mr. Stride, 
two of C. H. B. Kitchin’s heroes, to 
create the way of life which gives colour 
and purpose to the books in which they 
figure. Mr. Kitchin, indeed, seems 
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particularly taken up with the idea of 
money—no matter how acquired—as a 
basis for his outlook on life. His 
characters are always winning at gam- 
bling, making wealthy marriages, or 
getting windfalls on the stock exchange. 

Now in Sartre’s novel The Age of 
Reason there is also a preoccupation 
with money: the hero is trying to 
raise a sufficient sum to procure an 
abortion for his mistress, whom he 
does not wish to marry. But here, so 
far from money being an accepted 
convention on which the rest of the 
story can be built, it is itself part of the 
atmosphere of negation and stifling 
futility in which Sartre is determined to 
immerse his characters, in order to 
demonstrate to the reader that some- 
thing must be done. Even if his hero 
gets the money nothing will be solved, 
for money itself is part of a total 
structure of absurdity. The plot of 
Middlemarch turns equally on _ the 
financial difficulties of two of the main 
characters, and the resulting moral 
effect on them, but for George Eliot 
this moral effect is determined by the 
specific situation. For good or ill, 
money is for her a firm standard, by 
which decay or development can be 
measured: for Sartre it is just one more 
absurdity. Both writers have a moral 
purpose, but whereas George Eliot 
employs the conventions of her audi- 
ence and so makes a detailed object- 
lesson all the more compelling to 
them, Sartre bypasses convention, and 
so leaves the reader with no point at 
which even the meaning of “‘ absurdity ” 
can take hold. 

It is hard not to conclude that some 
degree of acceptance is necessary to the 
novelist. His readers must accept 
things in life as they find them, and 
only if the novelist is prepared to do so 
will they feel ‘‘ at home ” in his work. 
This may seem a parochial criterion, 
but it is an important one at a time 


when novelist ideologues are trying to 
persuade us of truths by embodying 
them in imaginative experiences that 
fail utterly to correspond with the 
world as we see it. True, there are 
some great novelists who transcend all 
categories, whose imaginative vitality 
is so great that we accept the world 
created and unified by their imagina- 
tions without further ado. We do not 
object to the absence of money in 
Melville, nor do we miss not hearing 
how Dostoievsky’s characters earn their 
livings or furnish their rooms. The 
novelist’s world is complete without 
these things. 

But these supermen are the great 
exceptions; their example is not to be 
followed lightly. And even on their 
exalted plane there is an important 
distinction, which has recently been 
brilliantly indicated by Isaiah Berlin in 
a book on Tolstoy’s theory of history 
entitled The Fox and the Hedgehog. 
“The Fox,” according to an ancient 
Greek fragment, “‘ knows many things, 
but the Hedgehog knows one big 
thing.” Writers like Tolstoy and 
Shakespeare, says Mr. Berlin, availing 
himself of this dark saying, are Foxes : 
they never cease to be aware of the 
plurality of the world, of its contra- 
diction and its complexity, and this 
many-sided awareness makes them un- 
willing to formulate some explanation 
of the totality of things. Hedgehogs, 
on the other hand, like Dante and 
Dostoievsky, ignore this diversity and 
bring the full weight of their intellects 
to bear on the one thing which they 
think matters—the goal, the unifying 
principle, the answer to it all. A not 
dissimilar distinction—as I think Mr. 
Berlin would agree—was made by 
Coleridge between the two great types 
of imaginative power. 

Now Tolstoy, as Mr. Berlin says, was 
a Fox who wanted to be a Hedgehog. 
His novels reflect his extraordinary 
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mastery of the variety of life, its char- 
acters and situations, tragedies and 
rewards. His imagination encompassed 
the whole scene, but could find no 
explanation for it, and Tolstoy in his 
great novels was far too honest to 
pretend that it could. But he desper- 
ately wanted to find some explanation, 
and his life as a result was one of pro- 
longed search and martyrdom. His 
imagination was of the masterful kind, 
but not—as Dostoievsky’s was—of the 
self-confident kind. And this is what 
makes him for me—though it is no 
part of Mr. Berlin’s plan to proceed to 
such a judgment—the supremely great 
novelist. 

For it now becomes apparent that 
the Hedgehog and the Redskin ideo- 
logue may have a lot in common. The 
Dostoievsky without imagination can 
never be a good novelist, no matter 
how convinced he may be of the truth 
of his “ one big thing,”’ and no matter 
how succinctly he may be able to 
expound it. To-day, such Dostoiev- 
skys without imagination are un- 
happily as common as blackberries. 
Novel writing is an activity that comes 
more easily to the Fox, and that is 
_more suited to the Fox mentality; and 
a Fox need not be in Tolstoy’s peculiar 
position and possess his unique power 
of imagination, in order to produce 
good work. 

It is salutary to invent categories and 
give them an airing; while indicating 
the points at issue, it provokes dis- 
agreement, and thus performs a neces- 
sary critical function. But the sport 


should not be kept up too long, and it 
is time to close down on our picture of 
warring beasts and ethnologies. The 
purpose of this essay is to plead for the 
liberties of the novel reader, and to 
indicate the widening rift between the 
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novel of manners and the novel of 
ideas. The risk to-day is that the 
common reader may be stampeded into 
thinking that, where contemporary 
fiction is concerned, only the latter 
deserves to be taken seriously. Fiction 
should not be judged by the seriousness 
of the viewpoint it presents, but by the 
power of the vision that animates it, and 
it is sad that so level-headed a writer 
as Somerset Maugham, whose eightieth 
birthday we have just celebrated, should 
of late years have been impelled to 
defer to the cult of seriousness. He 
was one of the first novelists to treat 
the theme—since grown so fashionable 
—of the Young Person out of step with 
society, and his problems. Philip, in 
Of Human Bondage, has the full force 
of his creator’s experience and imagina- 
tion behind him, but no conclusions 
were drawn from his sufferings and he 
was not represented as a particularly 
significant young man. Years later, 
after the genre had become established, 
Mr. Maugham gave us another hero in 
The Razor’s Edge, but this time he is 
nothing if not significant. He is an 
ideal type who does not compromise or 
come to terms, who believes in cutting 
adrift from convention and mauvaise 


foi, but who is withal cultured, charm- 


ing, even saintly. At the end of the 
book he goes east in an attempt to 
find the Answer. In deference to the 
literary climate of the time his creator 
must have found it expedient, if we may 
put it so, to forsake his talent as a Fox 
and take this crack at the Hedgehog 
ideal. The result is, or should be, an 
awful warning. And the responsibility 
for it lies largely with an audience who 
have come to accept that a novel with 
a hero of this type must be an important 
novel. 
JOHN BAYLEY. 
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NUT-TREE ORIGINS 


By EDWARD HYAMS 


these essays that although fruit- 

tree species are often found among 
the apparently indigenous plants of 
western European countries, this does 
not mean that the cultivated varieties 
were developed from wild natives by 
Europeans of the earliest ages of agri- 
culture. What, in any case, is an 
indigenous plant? Perhaps a plant 
which, introduced into a certain region 
by man, has “gone native” and 
colonized that region, is no less indi- 
genous than a plant which has been 
introduced earlier and by some other 
agency. 

If the distribution of economic plants 
is anything to go by, the connection 
between centres of high civilization in 
the Near East, and even early Neo- 
lithic settlements in the west, was 
closer, swifter and more continuous 
than is generally supposed. Highly 
cultivated varieties of many economic 
plants were probably introduced to the 
west before western men had any skill 
in horticulture or pomology. The 
strawberry as we have it was, indeed, a 
western artifact and we have seen that 
Negrul found evidence that subsequent 
to the introduction of eastern culti- 
vated grape-vines to western countries, 
the natives allowed these to cross- 
breed with indigenous Vites. But 
even such common fruit-trees as the 
plums, with several representatives 
among our native flora, were brought 
in as cultivated plants from Asia. 

Of the three principal nut-bearing 
trees found in English horticulture, 
only the hazel family has native repre- 
sentatives. But the filberts of com- 
merce are not wild nuts improved. All 
three nut species were introductions. 


: |: has already been suggested in 


Although sweet chestnut trees prco- 
duce satisfactory fruit in some parts of 
Britain, they are principally important 
as coppice wood from which stakes and 
fencing spiles are made. They have 
never, as in parts of Italy and southern 
France, become the object of planta- 
tion as producers of a valuable staple 
food capable of replacing either bread 
or potatoes. A family can keep alive 
and healthy on two sweet-chestnut 
trees in the Mediterranean basin. Wal- 
nut-trees, in the past, were as carefully, 
although not as extensively, cultivated 
in England, as they still are in France 
where different varieties are used for 
nuts, for timber or for oil. Walnuts 
have been valued for their oil since 
classical times in the Near East, and 
the walnut could become a_ useful 
source of edible oil in this country, as 
it is in France. 

It is difficult to come at the separate 
origins of our nut-bearing trees be- 
cause, although it is clear that the 
Greeks and Romans imported all kinds 
of nuts from Asia, before they imported 
and grew the trees themselves, they 
were all, and this includes almonds, 
confused in the single name of Pontic 
Nuts during the early phases of this 
trade. Pontic nuts might be almonds, 
chestnuts, filberts or walnuts and the 
specific names for each kind seem only 
to emerge after the trees themselves 
had been introduced into Italy and 
were being cultivated there. This 
introduction was rather late: for the 
distinction in nomenclature does not 
appear until late Republican times in 
Italy. Heyn says that all the names 
used to identify nuts by the ancient 
authors relate them to Sardes in 
Lydia, to a district of Mount Ida, or 
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Sinope and Heraklia (cf. Brazil nuts; 
Kentish cobs). But as specific names 
emerge confusion is worse confounded 
by a curious difference of opinion be- 
tween Greeks and Romans; it seems 
that when the Greeks called a nut Dios 
balanos, that is God’s, or Jove’s acorn, 
they usually meant the chestnut. But 
on the other hand the Latin Jovi-glans 
(= juglans) meant the walnut, and is, 
indeed, still the specific name of the 
tree (Juglans regis). 

The name chestnut comes from the 
Latin castanea the origin of which is 
uncertain. Translators of the Anabasis 
make Xenophon refer to chestnuts 
when he writes of the nuts stored as a 
staple food by the Pontic Mosynoikoi, 
but it seems that this reference is more 
likely to give us a hint as to the origin 
of our filberts, than our chestnuts, 
for whereas the latter did not grow in 
that region, a kind of large, flat hazel 
nut was common there. Castanea has 
been derived by various authors from 
Kasthanaia, a Magnesian village near 
which chestnuts were grown (Theo- 
phrastus); and Kastanis, a Pontic city 
mentioned in some texts which no one 
seems to have identified and the very 
existence of which seems doubtful. 
Both derivations have their origin in a 
statement by the second century (B.C.) 
poet Nicander to the effect that chest- 
nuts came from Kastanis; he does not 
however tell us where Kastanis was. 

At all events since there was no 
agreement about the names of nuts 
until after Cato’s time, when such 
place-name identifications as mux 
Graeca, nux Pontica, were still being 
used, the chestnut and filberts were 
only introduced into Italy in their 
improved varieties after that time, but 
well before Pliny. That this was so is 
clear enough to be a refutation of the 
claim made by some German scholars 
that chestnuts were an important item 
in the diet of some pre-agricultural 
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European peoples. This opinion was 
based on the fact that some modern 
European communities more or less 
live on these nuts; and that the trees 
occur widely as wild forest plants. But 
such forests are of comparatively recent 
origin, the tree very readily takes to the 
wild, and in suitable conditions of soil 
and climate will establish itself very 
rapidly; the chestnut, then, has been 
a European forest tree for less than 
fifteen hundred years. In Greece the 
case was the same; Hesiod, careful in 
the enumeration of the earth’s bless- 
ings, knows the esculent acorn but no 
other nut, From all the evidence Heyn 
deduced that chestnuts came into 
Greece, Italy and Gaul from the 
northern litoral of Asia Minor by way 
of Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly and 
Euboea. 

Incidentally, the horse-chestnut is a 
much later introduction. It came to 
Europe from Turkey, by way of 
Vienna, not more than four hundred 
years ago; it was, of course, intro- 
duced as an ornamental and shade 
tree, although its vulgar name comes 
from the Turkish practice of using the 
nuts as a horse-medicine. 

Earliest mention of chestnuts as 
cultivated in Britain occur in the 
thirteenth century when the name was 
nearer to the Latin castanea. It was 
then chasteynes, the corruption per- 
haps coming from French chdtaigne. 
But the introduction may well have 
been much earlier, even though a 
French name implies introduction from 
France. The same is true of walnuts 
and filberts; all these nuts had their 
place in the late Imperial Roman 
garden, and such gardens were doubt- 
less attached to many Roman-British 
villas. The introduction of all three 
would in that case have been third or 
fourth century. If this was not so, 
then, since the early monastic gardens 
simply reproduced the formal Roman 
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design, these trees would have been 
brought over by Continental abbots 
and priors for their English gardens. 
All three species were thoroughly well 
established in horticulture by the 
fifteenth century. 

The early history of the walnut 
belongs to Persia. A specific name for 
it emerges in Italy before those of other 
nuts, but very little before. De Cadolle, 
in the Origin of Cultivated Plants seems 
to me to imply that the tree came from 
Tibet, going east to China and west to 
Persia. He was, according to Berthold 
Laufer, misled into this view by the 
faulty scholarship of Bretschneider. In 
both China and parts of Tibet there are 
native walnuts of no great value, and 
Juglans regia. Some botanists have 
written that the walnut was introduced 
to China by the man who introduced 
the Vitis vinifera of Iran to that country, 
General Can K’ien. But this too is a 
mistake, for there are documents as 
early in date as the fourth century 
which refer to the introduction of 
walnuts from the west. The following 
text, quoted from Laufer’s Sino-Iranica 
but without the Chinese characters, 
belongs to the Tsin dynasty (A.D. 326- 
335). It is a letter from the mother of 
Liu T’ao to the princess Yu of Wu. 
“In the period of Hein-ho I escaped 
from the rebellion of Su Tsun into the 
Lin-nan mountains. The country of 
Wu sent a messenger with provisions 
stating in the accompanying letter, 
‘these fruits are walnuts and /fei-zan. 
The latter come from southern China. 
The walnuts were originally grown 
abroad among the Western K’ian. 
Their exterior is hard while the interior 
is soft and sweet. Owing to their 
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durability I wish to present them to 
you as a gift.””’ From the choice of 
characters in this letter Laufer was able 
to show that while the walnut is said 
to come from Western K’ian, possibly 
Tibet, the prior introduction from Hu 
to Western K’ian is also referred to. 
But a clearer derivation of the name for 
walnut, in Chinese, and therefore for 
the provenance of the tree, is given by 
Laufer as follows: there is a Chinese- 
Sanscrit name or transcription po-lo- 
Si; by established rules he restores this 
to Sanscrit as parasi; he regards this 
as the feminine of parasa, which means 
Persian. 

From Chinese texts it is also possible 
to establish that the Hellenistic west 
had the walnut before it was being 
grown in China. “In Ta-Tsin there 
are jujubes, jasmine and walnuts.” 
This comes from Memoirs of Foreign 
Countries at the time of the Wu, which 
apparently belongs to the first half of 
the third century. 

Although Juglans regia trees occur 
naturally throughout almost the whole 
extent of the temperate zone in the Old 
World, then, it seems that all the im- 
proved varieties for dessert nuts and 
for oil nuts travelled both east and 
west from the Iranian lands, while the 
native varieties were principally valued 
for their timber. The same is true for 
the hazel and chestnuts, although the 
hazels have never resumed their native 
habit of growth in the countries which 
they have colonized, for they are rarely 
if ever seen in the west with a straight, 
single trunk as much as three feet in 
diameter, although that is their Persian 
habit. 

EDWARD HYAMS. . 


HE following comment appears 

in “Episodes of the Month,” 

March, 1904, under the heading 
“The Military Revolution ” :— 


The Committee for the Reconstruction 
of the War Office, consisting of Lord 
Esher, Sir John Fisher and Sir George 
Clarke, presented their Report with 
commendable promptitude, and as its 
publication was accompanied by the 
announcement that the Government had 
decided to adopt its main recommenda- 
tions, we find ourselves in the midst of 
a military revolution which, it must be 
said, has been wonderfully well received 
both in civilian and Army circles. The 
office of Commander-in-Chief is to be 
abolished, and an Army Council, of a 
similar type to the Admiralty Board, 
is to be installed in the War Office, 
while an Inspector-General “ to inspect 
and report on” the efficiency of the 
military forces, will apparently act as 
the nexus between the Army and 
Administration. . . . No less important 
is the proposal of Lord Esher’s Com- 
mittee to develop the Defence Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet by giving it a 
permanent bureau, which shall deal 
directly with the Premier, whose presi- 
dency is declared to be a sine qua non 
of its efficiency. No doubt the whole 
question will be thrashed out in Parlia- 
ment, where constitutional pedants will 
doubtless have a good deal to say, and 
probably Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man will urge that it is bad for the 
Premier to be in such close contact with 
the fighting services, as it may tend to 
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make him think of fighting! We trust. 
however, that the Party of Progress wil! 
at any rate be sufficiently strong tc 
insist on the proposed development of 
the Committee of National Defence, 
which appears to offer some faint pros- 
pect of preventing the British Cabinet 
from drifting absolutely unprepared into 
war according to precedent. 


And here is an extract from the article 
n ‘** American Affairs”? in the same 
issue :— 


The United States is as yet only a 
passive spectator in the great drama 
being played in the Far East, but al- 
though at this time a spectator merely, 
it may become at any time an active 
actor [sic]. . . . The appointment by the 
President of consuls at Mukden and 
Antung in Manchuria, which the United 
States was permitted to do under the 
terms of a commercial treaty negotiated 
with China, has been bitterly resented 
by Russia, but the United States regards 
Manchuria as an integral portion of the 
Chinese Empire, and does not acknow- 
ledge the right of Russia to be con- 
sulted. The United States has caused 
it to be announced officially that in 
sending consuls to Manchuria, and in 
negotiating the treaty with China, which 
gave it certain political rights, it had no 
political purpose to serve in Manchuria, 
and that its objects were commercial 
solely. 


Since that date the United States has 
undoubtedly ceased to be a passive 
spectator in the Far East! 
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By ERIC GILLETT 


have been the first to admit that he 

had done a great many foolish, 
arrogant things when he was at the 
height of his broadcasting fame. He 
once boasted at a semi-public function 
that his own particular brand of dis- 
honesty was travelling without a rail- 
way ticket. The remark was reported 
to or heard by an official ear, and not 
very long afterwards Joad was fined for 
the offence. He told me some time 
afterwards that he had been suffering 
at that period from hubris. As a philo- 
sopher he seemed puzzled as to why he 
had been smitten by such an affliction. 
His numerous broadcasts ended, though 
I believe he did speak regionally once 
or twice later on. His public appear- 
ances virtually ceased. There only 
remained to the once popular oracle 
(and I am not referring to his academic 
life) a weekly column in a Sunday news- 
paper and a rare review. Half jeering, 
half sympathizing, people would say, 
“ What’s happened to that man Joad? 
He did for himself, fiddling railway 
tickets, and quite right, too!” It is 
surprising how self-righteous the Eng- 
lishman can be when he knows that he 
is well out of the law’s reach himself, 
but many people suspect the intel- 
lectual, the professional “ clever one,” 
and Joad’s rising Jowett-like inflections 
and bland superiority had riled the 
ears and raised the eyebrows of millions 
of honest citizens. They had listened 
to his frequent gambit, “ It all depends 
on what you mean” with awe, which 
was intensified as he continued his 
smooth exposition with ideas all neatly 


Bosete Cyril Joad died he would 
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catalogued and presented under the 
headings, a, b, and c. They respected 
Joad’s brain and yet, somehow, they 
suspected his bonafides. Their dark 
intuitions were confirmed when they 
heard of the police court proceedings 
against him. 

Then and afterwards Cyril Joad 
behaved with dignity and seemed to be 
gaining in humility all the time. I had 
known him slightly for years. We met 
at university dinners, at a Butlin’s 
camp and, indeed, at a remarkable 
variety of places. I always found him 
admirable company. He had a nimble 
brain and was a superlatively good 
expositor of other people’s ideas. His 
memory was remarkable, and in his 
own unpretentious way, he was an 
athlete. He was the only man I have 
ever met who positively enjoyed the 
dangerous game of mixed hockey, and 
although he was a capable performer 
I fear that he did not always keep his 
eye on the ball. As a horseman he had 
a peculiar seat and a surprising zest for 
the hunt. I have always regretted that 
a lawn tennis match in which I was to 
partner J. S. Collis against Joad and 
Stephen Potter, never came off. It 
would have been a joy to see two 
gamesmen, so wily and so determined, 


* Folly Farm. By C.E. M. Joad. Faber & 
Faber. 9s. 6d. 

Mostly Mymms. Tales and Sketches of 
South Mymms and Elsewhere. By Frederick 
Brittain. W. Heffer & Sons. 6s. 

Literary Essays of Ezra Pound. Edited with 
an Introduction by T. S. Eliot. Faber & 
Faber. 30s. 

Far Eastern Agent or The Diary of an Eastern 
Nobody. By Donald Moore. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 15s. 


on the other side of the net, and I am 
conceited enough to feel that they 
might not have had the best of it. The 
opportunity has gone, and Joad, too, 
has departed, and nothing could have 
been better than the manner of his 
going. 

Struck down by a terrible disease, he 
turned, even more urgently than he had 
done already, to the consolation of 
religion. It must not be thought that 
he took up Christianity only after his 
summons by the Railway Executive. 
For years he had searched for faith and 
when he learned that he had only a 
year or two to live he asked to be put 
into touch with a clergyman “ with 
whom I shall not have to pull my 
punches.” He discovered that prayer 
is a science and that he was a beginner. 
Canon Frederic Hood noted that he 
became a “ keen and willing learner.” 
There is no doubt at all of the courage 
he brought to the last months of his 
life. This is made clear in the lively 
pages of the last book he wrote, a 
Peacockian novel called Folly Farm, 
begun, Mr. John Betjeman says, “ to 
keep his mind active and to drive off 
self-pity—the second a needless pre- 
caution, for he was never prone to it.” 
I think it is the most likable thing 
Joad wrote, and although it never 
equals the nice humour and occa- 
sional moments of full blooded farce to 
be found in the fiction of his great 
original, Folly: Farm is an endearing 
book, full of good sense and well- 
argued opinions, most of them spoken 
by the central character, a sexagenarian 
named Longpast, who is clearly Joad 
himself. In a disarming introduction 
the author notes that he had never 
realized how artful the compositions 
of Peacock were until he took them as 
his model. Indeed, there are no Sir 


Oran Haut-tons nor Seithenyns here. 
There are no lilting songs but only the 
reprinting of a set of dreary verses 
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from the New Statesman, but there is { 
plenty of good, serviceable prejudice | 
and some scathing comment on the | 
less attractive features of the contem- | 


porary scene. 


The pattern of Folly Farm is roughly \ 


based on that of Crotchet Castle and its § 


fellows. 


The scene is laid in Mr. | 
Longpast’s West Sussex farm and in | 


the Lake District, but in this stream- | 
lined age Dr. Joad found it impossible | 


to collect a collection of eccentrics 
worthy to hold a candle to Peacock’s. 
The young women lack the charm of 
Peacock’s and there is no mellow 
divine. It is a strictly secular book with 
Mr. Longpast holding forth to the 
young (for whom Cyril Joad always had 
great affection and sympathy), and 
there is one delightful gastronomic 
chapter in which Longpast and his 
crony, Deepfeed, cook a_ superb 
luncheon for themselves while the other 
members of the house party are sent off 
on a fearsome charabanc excursion to 
Bognor Regis. Mr. Longpast did not 
regard this party with enthusiasm: 


There they crowd through clicking 
turnstiles, put metal coins in slots, 
queue to hear photographs speak and 
sing, crowd into dance halls, paying 
somebody else to do for them the 
entertaining they can’t now do for 
themselves, just like their neighbours in 
the towns. 


Mr. Longpast’s principal complaint 
against the present is it’s conspicuous 
lack of style and good taste. Style has 
gone out of this world of cinemas and 
milk bars and “ quick ones” at the 
counter. Even higher education has 
degenerated into “the passage of a 
certain amount of examinationally 
utilitarian information from the note- 
books of the lecturers to the notebooks 
of the students without passing through 
the minds of either.” As for con- 
temporary literature, fiction is in the 
doldrums and Mr. Longpast has a 
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field-day at the expense of the various 
Misters Green and of Mr. Graham 
Greene: 


Take the Green whose Christian 
name I forget who writes books with 
titles like Doting, Loving, Hating. On 
the pegs of these absurd titles he hangs 
novels which don’t seem to me to be 
about anything at all. A servant girl 
finds her mistress in bed with the butler, 
and then there is a lot about pigeons— 
symbolic pigeons, or aren’t they, per- 
haps, symbolic at all? 


There follows a devastating dissec- 
tion of The End of the Affair, a tribute 
to the workmanlike ability of Mr. 
Maugham, and a discussion on a 
mysterious poem, “The Tower,” by 
Mr. W. R. Rodgers, which, the entire 
company decides, could not be memor- 
ized or hummed as one walked in the 
fields, and certainly could not be 
understood. Contemporary music 
would not do, either, because “the 
essence of music was memorable 
melody, just as the essence of literature 
was story.” And where is there to-day 
any native melody in England? Even 
the art of the Victorian ballad, even the 
vulgar lilt of the music-hall song or 
the Sankey and Moody hymn book 
have died away. Mr. Longpast’s 
summing-up of the contemporary arts 
seems to be that their manner becomes 
increasingly unintelligible as their mat- 
ter becomes increasingly trifling. It is 
a sweeping indictment, but there is 
more than a grain of truth in it. Of 
course it may be that Joad and his 
contemporaries and near-contempor- 
aries are far wide of the mark and that 
in a hundred years or so some pundit 
will be comparing, with passionate 
advocacy, the crystal clarity of Finne- 
gan’s Wake with the incomprehensible 
twaddle of the latest Lunar romance. 

Peacock himself would have revelled 
in Joad’s chapter on food. I think he 
must have been at Joad’s elbow when 


he wrote it and I doubt whether any 
woman with a conscience will be able 
to read it without a blush. It is by far 
the fairest and most amusing thing in 
the book. Longpast and Deepfeed 
discuss with horror the culinary abo- 
minations of the day, the ice-cream that 
is tepid and made of some alien sub- 
stance, the “‘ beneficent ’’ custard, the 
“* sanitary ” prune, the green vegetables 
“all dripping with the delicious water 
in which they have been boiled,” and 
the grey, nondescript, war-time sausage. 
With such cheering thoughts to serve 
them as a powerful apéritif, the two 
gentlemen settle down to prepare a 
repast at least as succulent as that 
described with such careful reverence 
by Virginia Woolf in A Room of One’s 
Own. The wines were worthy of it. A 
bottle of Montrachet °45 was followed 
by a Chateau Beycheville ’38, and with 
the Brie was drunk a half-bottle of old 
Burgundy, Musigny °29. 

Folly Farm is not only a lively, pro- 
vocative novel. It is also the remark- 
able achievement of a brave man, often 
in great pain suffered in the knowledge 
that he was incurably ill. Anyone who, 
knowing little about the author, reads 
it and also Joad’s The Recovery of 
Belief, is likely to feel respect and even 
some affection for him. 

Dr. Frederick Brittain, the biographer 
of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and a 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
has lived for many years a vacational 
life at South Mymms, the little village 
near St. Albans where the Rev. Allen 
Hay was instituted as Vicar fifty-five 
years ago and still holds the office. 
From time to time Dr. Brittain has 
written sketches and stories about the 
place and has collected them now in a 
small volume, Mostly Mymms. These 
pieces have a quite exceptional charm 
and insight. They are written deli- 
cately but there is nothing precious 
about them. Their literary merit is 
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high and clear and they are likely to 
survive when much more pretentious 
and applauded stuff has sunk without 
a trace. One short story, “‘ Mesech,” 
which describes the experiences of a 
boy who has volunteered to watch 
beside a coffin in the church at the 
_ghostly hour of two o’clock in the 
morning is a miniature masterpiece, 
and some of the others are not far 
behind it. Dr. Brittain is happy and 
at home when he commemmorates old 
worthies and vanishing customs. I 
think that Thomas Hardy would have 
enjoyed a happily grisly evening with 
him, and although Dorsetshire and 
south Bedfordshire are far apart, Hardy 
would have been interested by the 
dietetic preferences noticed in Pigs’ 
Trotters. Old Tom French, it seems, 
preferred a dish of rum and onions to 
anything else. Philip Robinson liked 
nothing so much as hot beer, mussels 
and cabbage. Clarence Ventnor 
Crowder had a varied ecclesiastical 
career, passing from Selwyn to Roman 
orders and then back again to the 
Church of England in which he was 
ordained at the age of fifty-seven. 
These migrations did not affect the 
abiding appetite of his life. How he 
came to gratify it whenever he wanted 
to do so in exalted circles is told with 
ingenuity and humour by Dr. Brittain. 
I hope that Mostly Mymms will achieve 
a large circulation. It deserves to do 
so because the author’s observation is 
exact and he has set down in a small 
compass an important piece of English 
social history. A lifetime of affection- 
ate interest has been compressed into 
a hundred pages by a remarkable man 
who is also a fine writer, with a true 
gift for narrative. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot is one of the most 
perceptive of living critics. He is also 
a one-man rescue party of great effi- 
ciency. Some time ago he made an 
admirable choice of Kipling’s verse 


when it was the fashion to disparace 
that great writer. For the past year cr 
two he has been attending to the wor':, 
in verse and prose, of the erratic 
American genius, Ezra Pound. The 
most recent result of Mr. Eliots 
researches is the Literary Essays of 
Ezra Pound which he has edited with 
an introduction. I have never ceased 
to marvel at the difference between Mr. 
Pound, as he exhibited himself to the 
world, and the excellence of his work. 
I used to meet him at Harold Monro’s 
Poetry Bookshop, in now defunct 
Devonshire Street, in the summer of 
1914. At that time he reminded a 
rather irreverent young man of a slightly 
dilapidated nanny-goat with a fanatical 
gleam in its eye. Since those days | 
have seen some of his celebrated and 
offensive postcards written untidily in 
green ink and have followed with 
mystification his wartime appearances 
as an Italian wireless crusader. When 
one turns from the man to his writings, 
a very different picture appears. Mr. 
Eliot was right to present these critical 
and appreciative pieces in a new dress. 
There will be few to dispute his claim 
that Pound’s literary criticism is the 
most important contemporary criticism 
of its kind. (I do not know of any 
other which is of this kind.) Mr. 
Pound can be irritating and unfair. 
He wrote some harsh nonsense about 
Arnold Bennett before he had read 
Clayhanger and no doubt there are 
other flaws comparable to this one, but 
Mr. Pound has the supreme merit of 
being independent in his judgments. 
He always writes as sincerely as he can 
and goes to the heart of the matter as 
quickly and as forcibly as possible. 
He has the knack of beginning an 
essay with an arresting phrase or 
sentence. “The essay on (Henry) 
James,” we are startled to read, “is a 
dull grind of an affair, a Baedecker to 
a continent.” This frank admission is 
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followed by the most brilliant apprecia- 
tion of the meticulous author that | 
have ever read. The beginnings of the 
three essays on James Joyce are so 
much to the point that I print them here: 


1. Freedom from sloppiness is so 
rare in contemporary English prose 
that one might well say simply, “* Mr. 
Joyce’s book of short stories is prose 
free from sloppiness,’ and leave the 
intelligent reader ready to run from his 
study, immediately to spend three and 
sixpence on the volume. (Dubliners, 
1914.) 

2. All men should “ Unite to give 
praise to Ulysses ’’; those who will not, 
may content themselves with a place in 
the lower intellectual orders; I do not 
mean that they should all praise it from 
the same viewpoint; but all serious 
men of letters, whether they write out 
a critique or not, will certainly have to 
make one for their own use. (1922.) 

3. Despite the War, despite the paper 
shortage, and despite those old-estab- 
lished publishers whose god is their 
belly and whose godfather was the late 
F. T. Palgrave, there is a new edition of 
James Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man. (1918.) 


A. E. Housman appears as a kind of 
centre-piece in a firework display. 
Shaw (Geo. B.) is hailed as a “ ninth- 
rate coward.” In 1917, “ for what the 
statement is worth, Mr. Eliot’s work 
interests me more than that of any 
other poet now writing in English.” 
French and Italian, British and Ameri- 
can writers are surveyed and there is a 
friendly word for the Rev. G. Crabbe, 
LL.B., contrasted forcibly with Words- 
worth, “ a silly old sheep with a genius, 
an unquestionable genius for imagisme, 
for a presentation of natural detail, 
wild-fowl bathing in a hole in the ice, 
etc., and this talent or the fruits of this 
talent, he buried in a desert of bleat- 
ings.” 
Mr. Pound keeps on saying un- 
expected, revealing and illuminating 


things in memorable terms. Literary 
Essays is an infuriating, valuable, and 
thoroughly delightful book. It should 
be compulsory reading in the universi- 
ties and no lover of poetry can afford 
to miss it. 

Far-Eastern Agent is modestly de- 
scribed by its author, Mr. Donald 
Moore, as the Diary of an Eastern 
Nobody. It is much more than that. 
Mr. Moore has represented many 
English publishers in the Far East 
since 1947, and from his base at 
Singapore he has made frequent jour- 
neys through Malaya to Siam, Indo- 
nesia, Hong Kong, and Japan. In 
addition he founded the Singapore Arts 
Theatre, which presents western plays 
with mixed European, Chinese, Indian 
and Eurasian casts. . This is impor- 
tant work well worth doing. I have 
taken part in dramatic readings of this 
kind and it was amazing to discover 
how well Twelfth Night was put over by 
a Eurasian Viola and a Chinese Toby 
Belch. In a wise introduction Mr. 
Malcolm Macdonald pays tribute to 
Mr. Moore’s work and points out that 
if Singapore and Malaya is to be a 
really valuable centre of human society 
it must do more than develop its body 
and intellect. It must attend also to its 
heart. 

The principal theme of Far-Eastern 
Agent is to present the views and 
opinions of the ordinary workaday 
peoples of the Far East. Mr. Moore 
hopes that the reader will be able, with 
its aid, to approach Eastern problems 
as consisting, not of impersonal and 
rival creeds, ideologies and ambitions, 
but of people, living people, who have 
as large a stake in this world as any 
others. Far Eastern Agent carries 
the considered opinion of a friendly, 
honest man. It may provoke argument 
and disagreement, but it can only 
deserve respect. 

Eric GILLETT. 
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A GREAT COLLECTOR 


Quests. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
Seeley Service. 12s. 6d. 


ROM the womb to the tomb,” 

declares the oldest living Harrovian, 
““ we are collectors ’’; and he has made a 
book, which could be called Zests as well 
as Quests, to record the various objects of 
his energy and flair. It would be a lively 
book from a man of any age. Coming 
from a man past ninety it is a miracle. If 
any reader picks it up indulgently, expect- 
ing an agreeable and formless murmur of 
reminiscence, he is in for the shock he 
deserves. An alert mind engages his from 
the first page, and keeps him engaged till 
the last. 

H. A. Vachell has collected many 
things: stamps, butterflies, furniture, fine 
porcelain, old glass, places, friends, good 
stories, and the exquisite savours of food 
and “‘ bottled sunshine’. He has collected 
themes, for fiction and for thought. A 
good motto for his life would have been 
the comment of a cowboy he knew in 
California: ‘‘ Boss, I collect new words. 
Yessir, live and learn.’’ For the various 
activities were intertwined, and gave him 
many “new words.” From the lore of 
furniture-collecting came one of his 
greatest successes, Quinneys, which gave 
to the incomparable Henry Ainley his 
most famous character part. 

Naturally, there is a strong flavour of 
the stage. Sir Henry Irving, to whom, 
when he sat at the head of the table, all 
said “‘ Yes, sir’; his son, H.B., one of 
Vachell’s closest friends, with his wife 
Dorothea; and Cyril Maude, silver- 
voiced, beloved of so many, who until 
recently made up, with Vachell and Eden 
Phillpotts, an amazing West Country trio. 
It was my good luck to visit all three 
within a short space of time, two on the 
same day. Phillpotts laughed happily: 
** You’re seeing al/ the old Methuselahs! ”’ 
They were as young in mind as any men 
I have met. 

Literature comes in royally under the 
egis of Fielding, who dedicated Tom Jones 
to Vachell’s great-great-grandfather; goes 
to table with André Simon, paces the 
study with Kipling, is pensive with 
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Somerset Maugham, and receives a vale- 
tudinarian note from Morley Roberts: 
**T can’t write a line if I’m in robust 
health.” Carolus Duran tweaked the 
author’s ear; Massani taught him to 
detest vibrato. 

There are a number of happy stories 
about children. A little boy of six, on 
being told about the miracle at Cana in 
Galilee, remarked, “‘ After what happened, 
I’m sure Jesus was asked to call again.” 
Vachell’s daughter, aged five, under canvas, 
woke to find a party of visitors ushered 
into her tent. ‘‘ What,” she asked shrilly, 
“are all dese dam peoples doing in my 
room?” And—this ad propos of going 
places—his brother Arthur, the family 
humorist, said to a nanny, “‘ May I stand 
in another corner?” 

Of the many stories I select one which 
attests the loyalty of Southern Americans 
to their womenfolk. 


I made acquaintance with a witty judge, 
a Southerner, whose wife happened to be 
stupid, but he paraded her cleverness, 
putting into her mouth quips which came 
from his quick brains. The editor of the 
local paper enlightened me. “His 
Honour,” he said, “is a great gentleman. 
He has gilded his pill.’ 


There are a number of aphorisms and 
remarks, all of them accepting life, none 
of them bitter. ‘‘ Memory prefers the high 
road; imagination loves country lanes.” 
““ American wives of English husbands 
changed nurseries from hell into paradise.” 
“* Elia commends apple dumplings to the 
pure of heart.”” Vachell neither praises the 
past too much nor dispraises the present. 
“IT am leaving a world much less earthy 
than it was ninety years ago. Clay is 
turning into porcelain.” “‘ Things have 
changed incomparably for the better.” 

There is only one remark in the book 
with which we are all bound to disagree: 
““T am bleating like an aged goat on a 
bleak and barren hillside.” No context 
will make sense of that—but it is typical 
of the modesty which informs every page. 
““T was given my shoulder-straps as an 
under-officer because I had won the half 
mile against Woolwich.’ We take leave 
to think there may have been other reasons. 

Quests is a joy. Unlike most books of 
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essays, which are best sipped, this insisted 
on being read at one draught—if so well- 
graced a writer will forgive his reviewer so 
mixed a metaphor. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


AFRICAN SCENES 


Four GuInNeas. A _ Journey Through 
West Africa, by Elspeth Huxley. 
Illustrated with photos chiefly by the 
author. Chatto & Windus.  2\s. 


HIS is a useful and beautifully written 

book. It is a pleasure to own it. 
Elspeth Huxley has taken the four British 
territories on the Guinea coast—the little 
Gambia, comparatively quiet Sierra Leone, 
and the extremely complicated and con- 
troversial Gold Coast and Nigeria. The 
format is ideal: good maps, a precise 
capsule of information at the head of each 
section, giving before you begin reading 
about each territory its essential facts : 
population, area, trade, history, and 
government. And, with this information 
already in your possession, you go on to 
the excellent, often exquisite, word- 
pictures that she paints for each area : 
the natives living their daily lives, the look 
of the land, with some refreshingly clear 
and unbiassed vignettes of the native 
political leaders, their ambitions and 
problems. Behind it all lies a deep feeling 
for Africa and the Africans, coming from 
a woman who was born and raised in 
Africa. This book should enliven and 
enlighten interest in the politically advanc- 
ing West Coast of Africa. It should also 
increase recognition of the admirably 
patient and selfless work being done there 
by white administrators—the Provincial 
and District Commissioners, the Agri- 
cultural officers, and others, who, in the 
opinion of those who know anything 
about Africa, comprise one of the finest 
corps of officials that any country has ever 
known. 

Mrs. Huxley has put her finger on some 
of the paradoxical problems of this difficult 
area. For example, she shows that the 
well-meant effort of the British medical 
corps to save and prolong native lives 
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can be, and to-day has really become, a 
foremost menace to Africa : 


Already, perhaps, nine Africans out of 
ten are under-nourished. How can under- 
nourishment be swept away at the same 
time that the people multiply? Do the 
doctors not see that they are chasing 
simultaneously a fox running north and a 
hare running south? Doctors, bearers of 
mercy though they be, must yet be seen 
as the gravest threat to the future of 
Africa. They decline responsibility for the 
results of what they do. “ That’s for the 
politicians and administrators to settle,” 
they say. ‘“ Our job is to save life.” How 
can the poor politicians find a solution 
when the doctors present them with some- 
thing that is quite insoluble ? 


That is the question which confronts 
everyone, white or black, who knows 
Africa. The inexorable increase of popu- 
lation, adding to the pressure on the land, 
with consequent exhaustion of the land, 
is the threat that hangs over all Africa like 
a black cliff. 

On the other hand, rich with colour and 
African pictures as this book is, many 
readers will regret that Mrs. Huxley did 
not probe deeper. It is as if in describing 
the colours and configurations of an ice- 
berg, only one-ninth of which appears 
above water ; she had entirely ignored the 
deep currents which will often force the 
berg to move up against the wind. What, 
for instance, led up to the boycott in 
February, 1948, of European goods in the 
Gold Coast? The riot when the natives 
of Accra, marching on the Governor’s 
residence at Christianborg Castle, were 
fired on by the Gold Coast regiment? 
What led up to the Coussey Report? The 
emergence, imprisonment, release, and the 
avalanche of native votes which swept Dr. 
Nkrumah into power? At the time, the 
Governor, Sir Gerald Creasy, gave out 
that the disturbance was either instigated 
or inspired by Communists, a popular 
charge as everyone was looking for a 
Communist in the woodpile then, but a 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry 
into Disturbances in the Gold Coast did 
not substantiate this charge at all : its 
findings attributed the unrest to economic 


conditions. This is the Watson report, 
and although cited by Mrs. Huxley in a 
footnote, she seems to have taken no notice 
of its findings. The impression that she 
gives of Dr. Nkrumah (now the first black 
Prime Minister in British Africa) is that 
of a highly intelligent youngish African 
politician, ““ An angler of genius,’ edu- 
cated at an American university, whose 
“* part is that of the saviour of his people 
from foreign oppression,’ who “ had to 
invent the oppression,” and who “ appealed 
to the young, the impatient, the semi- 
educated, the under-privileged, the half- 
baked.”” As “on his release from prison 
he received the greatest ovation in Accra’s 
history,” and as in 1951 Dr. Nkrumah’s 
party, the CPP, won 90 per cent. of all 
votes cast in the first general election, 
these harsh categories adumbrated by 
Mrs. Huxley above would seem to include 
nine-tenths of the population of the Gold 
Coast. A sad indictment indeed for any 
colony enjoying the benefit of British rule. 

Mrs. Huxley has not filled in the back- 
ground of the Gold Coast picture. She 
makes no mention of the agreement 
reached (in London) between the fourteen 
huge trading companies working on the 
West Coast of Africa, whereby, in 
November, 1937 (to abolish their own 
ruinous inter-company competition) these 
Europeans entered into a secret “‘ buying 
agreement’ as to what they would pay 
for that year’s cocoa-crop, news of which 
produced a disastrous eight-months strike 
of the native cocoa-growers (which they 
won : the chiefs even invoking juju) as 
well as a complete boycott of European— 
mostly British—goods imported into the 
Gold Coast by these companies. In the 
opinion of many competent observers this 
secret agreement among Europeans to 
“‘ fix the price’? did more to kill what 
lingering faith the black might have had 
in the white man, and force the prema- 
ture advance in self-government, than any 
other act which could have been invented. 


NEGLEY FARSON. 
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OUR SCIENTIFIC HERITAGE 


BRITISH SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE IN THé 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Edited by 
Norman Davy. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


HIS is an anthology of the writings of 

about twenty-five British scientists, or 
Natural Philosophers as they would have 
been called, who lived in the seventeenth 
century. Some are world-famous, like 
Francis Bacon, Isaac Newton and Robert 
Boyle: others are less well-known, but they 
nevertheless played a major role in the 
progress of science. There is John Ray, 
the field-naturalist, botanist and zoologist, 
a pioneer in the problem of classifying 
plants, and Nehemiah Grew, one of the 
first of the plant physiologists, who had 
the idea of anatomizing plants just as the 
anatomist in the medical school dissected 
to reveal the structure and workings of the 
human body. There is Edmund Halley, 
one-time Professor of Geometry at Oxford 
and later Astronomer Royal, whom we 
still remember by the comet he named, and 
Robert Hooke, the first curator of experi- 
ments at the meetings of the newly- 
founded Royal Society. Hooke made 
some of the earliest observations with 
microscopes and his interests ranged from 
astronomy to architecture, from mathe- 
matics to experimental physics. He was 
one of the most enigmatic characters of his 
time. Pepys, writing of a meeting of the 
Royal Society where they met, said, 
** Above all, Mr. Boyle was at the meeting, 
and above him Mr. Hooke, who is the 
most, and promises the least, of any man 
in the world that I ever saw.” 

But besides these, other names appear, 
men who made no outstanding dis- 
coveries, but who by their interest and 
devoted curiosity formed the core of the 
scientific world of the time. They were 
drawn from varied walks of life; Prince 
Rupert, the soldier; Sir William Petty, 
the statesman; Viscount Brouncker, the 
nobleman; Martin Lister, the physician; 
Thomas Sprat, the bishop; John Wallis, 
the don; and John Winthrop (junior) 
(son of the famous Governor of Massa- 
chusetts), the lawyer. 

This is one of the book’s good features, 
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for the seventeenth century was not a time 
when a few isolated scientists made start- 
ling discoveries, but a time when a 
considerable body of men in Britain, as 
well as on the Continent, had cultural 
interests in both the humanities and the 
sciences. The social and political changes 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
had brought a mass of wealth into new 
hands: a new social class had emerged. 


. At least five hundred men wrote papers 


for the Philosophical Transactions, the 
journal of the Royal Society, from the 
time it was published in 1664 until the 
end of the century. 

A little over half the extracts are taken 
from this journal, and the majority of the 
others come from equally rare and 
generally inaccessible books which have 
seldom, if ever, been reprinted since the 
eighteenth century. The subjects have been 
chosen with considerable skill to bring out 
the particular flavour of the new philo- 
sophy advocated by Francis Bacon, with its 
new approach to the natural world, and to 
the artificial world, created by experiment. 
Botany and zoology; astronomy, meteorol- 
ogy and physics; geology, chemistry and 
technology; they are all represented, and 
there is a short introduction giving brief 
histories of the various sciences, so that 
the selected passages may be appreciated 
in the right context. 

The more unfamiliar words are ex- 
plained in a glossary, which also has short 
biographical notes, a remarkably full 
chronological table covering history, 
drama, literature and science, a_ biblio- 
graphy, and an appendix on the contem- 
porary attitude towards science. This 
was not always favourable. At ‘one 
extreme, the odder kind of experiment, 
like “‘ weighing the air,” was thought 
highly comical, and at the other, the free 
spirit of enquiry was believed in some 
quarters to strike at the authority of 
university teaching and the established 
religion. In 1667, only five years after 
the foundation of the Royal Society by 
charter from Charles II, Thomas Sprat 
wrote his history of the society, in part as 
a defence, to “ assert the Advantage and 
Innocence of this Work, in Respect of all 
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Professions, and especially of Religion; 
and how proper, above others, it is, for the 
present Temper of the Age wherein we 
live.” 

It is refreshing to find in the introduction 
a few remarks on the change that has come 
about in our language since then, for just 
as with Pepys’s and Evelyn’s diaries this is 
one of the first impressions to be gained 
on reading the book. One of the longest 
extracts is from Thomas Sprat’s history, 
and how well it reads, for his excellent 
style, with its simplicity, clarity and 
economy, set a new standard in English 
prose writing. What a contrast to the 
wordy Robert Boyle! 

In spite of the title, this book is not 
meant for the expert and no detailed 
training in science is needed to appreciate 
it. A present during the last year at 
school, or first year at the university, a 
book for a journey or a long weekend, a 
bedside book—it is all of these. 

PHILIP GEORGE. 


FRANCE IN SUNLIGHT 


THE SPLENDID CENTURY. By W. H. Lewis. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s. 


IHE Splendid Century, by Mr. W. H. 

Lewis, adds another name to the long 
bibliography of the age of Louis XIV. 
Nevertheless this is a book which should 
be.read by both historian and layman, for 
in the modern idiom it ‘has what it 
takes ’’—a fascinating subject, an intelli- 
gent and vivid style with authoritative 
documentation, and interesting and un- 
usual prints. 

Mr. Lewis does not pretend to cover 
every aspect of Louis XIV’s reign. In fact, 
he says little of the great Colbert and his 
tedious but necessary economic regula- 
tions and, though he includes a chapter on 
the army, he gives no details of the utter 
defeat it suffered at the hands of Marl- 
borough. This is perhaps as well in view of 
his rather provocative contention that 
** Louvois is not only one of the most im- 
portant figures in French military history, 
but also in that of Western Europe.” Nor 
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does Mr. Lewis give any account of Louis 
XIV’s intricate relations with the Stuarts 
or his foreign aggression, which was to 
lead to insolvency and finally to the French 
Revolution. But, after all, this can be 
found in the History textbooks, and Mr. 
Lewis’s colourful description of seven- 
teenth-century life in France is much more 
to the taste of the general reader and many 
historians. 

The most important part of the book, 
’ and the most fascinating, is of course the 
description of the central figure, Louis 
XIV. He appears as a kindly but jealous 
tyrant, governed by a strict etiquette of his 
own making, and with that quality, almost 
essential to a dictator, the art of making 
others accept him at his own valuation. 
Louis believed not only in the “ Divine 
Right ”’ but also in the “ Divine Duty ”’ of 
kings, and the description of his working 
day would make a modern business tycoon 
shudder. Unfortunately for France, this 
sense of duty did not extend to his people. 
His youthful experiences in the Fronde had 
made him bitterly antagonistic to the 
Commons, and Madame de Maintenon’s 
comment, quoted by Mr. Lewis, that “‘ the 
King wishes at all costs to see his people 
happier ’’ is no clear evidence that Louis 
contemplated it seriously. In fact, his 
reign was as lacking in social legislation as 
its counterpart in Elizabethan England 
was full of it. There is no doubt that the 
condition of the French peasant was in 
some ways superior to that of his con- 
temporaries in Europe, but it was siill bad 
enough to lead to a disastrous revolution. 
Not the least remarkable of the King’s 
characteristics mentioned by Mr. Lewis, 
was his stupendous appetite, which would 
cause havoc in the accounts of the modern 
housewife: ‘‘ His supper was known to 
consist of, say, four plates of soup, a whole 
pheasant, a whole partridge, two slices of 
ham and salad, some mutton with garlic, 
followed by pastry and finishing off with 
fruit and hard-boiled eggs.” 

In his chapter on the Church Mr. Lewis 
gives a clear summary of the Gallican, 
Jansenist and Huguenot movements and 
the disastrous effect on France of the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. Most sur- 
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prising to the modern reader, however, is 
the method of recruitment to the higher 
positions in the Church and abbeys, and it 
is something of a shock to see a child of 
nine acting as abbess, and that “her ex- 
treme youth did not prevent her from ruling 
her convent in an edifying manner.” It 
is from many unusual sources that Mr. 
Lewis picks his illustrations to show the 
frustration of the country gentleman and 
wealthy bourgeois, the horrors of quack 
medicines and amateur surgery, and the 
brutality of the penal system. In contrast 
to these is the full and rich life of fashion 
and literature, and Madame de Mainte- 
non’s strange experiment with the educa- 
tion of young ladies at St. Cyr. 

On the whole Mr. Lewis follows the 
generally held opinions on this age; but 
his lively writing and new material give a 
sharper outline and a deeper interest to the 
picture. I would strongly recommend this 
book to all those who have a liking for wit, 
realism and the lost charm of a great age 
in History. 

NANCY MILLER. 


Novels 

THE PRIME OF LiFe. John Brophy. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 

Lucky Jim. Kingsley Amis. Gollancz. 
12s. 6d. 

THE CROOKED WALL. Faith Compton 
Mackenzie. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

THE ALDERMAN’S SON. Gerald Bullett. 
Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

THE LONG Suips. Frans Bengtsson. 
Collins. 15s. 

CHRIST RE-CRUCIFIED. Nikos Kazant- 
zakis. Faber and Faber. 15s. 

No Man’s STREET. Beverley Nichols. 


10s. 6d. 


IRST, two novels of to-day that have 

stories to tell and tell them very well. 
John Brophy presents Oliver Leach, a 
widower, aged forty-nine, editor of a 
magazine, whose job is threatened by a 
salaried director. The story is told from 
Leach’s viewpoint. He is introspective but 
capable of action, sardonically aware of 
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the pure and the prurient in himself, 
infuriated by his deserved reputation for 
good nature. The strength of his editorial 
position is the friendship of the firm’s 
Chairman. This struggle, however, dis- 
turbs him less than the emotional upset 
produced when he finds that the young 
girl with whom he has fallen in love is 
engaged to his do-little son. Added to 
this are the lures of a grass widow and a 
doubt about his dead wife. All this and 
a richly varied assortment of telling 
characters John Brophy compounds into 
a satisfying story—humorous, satirical, 
rich in observation, full of incident. What 
wonder that The Prime of Life holds one’s 
interest from first page to happy finale? 

A youthful lecturer in an indifferent 
university is afraid of losing his job, but 
every attempt to please his wildly absent- 
minded chief goes wrong—whether he 
drunkenly burns his bedclothes at the 
week-end or quarrels with the Professor’s 
displeasing, amorous artist-son over the 
alluring Christine. To call him Lucky Jim 
seems irony indeed; he cannot even shake 
off the unattractive Margaret, and he is 
patently unsuited for the academic life to 
which he clings. This material makes 
Kingsley Amis’s first novel a riot of fun, 
with such enjoyable inventions as Jim’s 
habit of practising grimaces to express his 
fleeting sentiments and his ill-luck in being 
caught using them. The end brings an 
issue Out of his troubles, though it also 
displays the book’s weakness: what 
should have been the climax of comedy 
does not quite come off. 

The date of The Crooked Wall is Vic- 
torian, its feeling not wholly so. This is 
not to décry it. It is a book that con- 
tinuously sustains interest and provokes 
expectancy. Faith Compton Mackenzie 
dexterously manages an intricate plot 
surprisingly rich in violence, and a gallery 
of lively characters, mainly women (her 
menfolk are rather unsubstantial). The 
mainspring is beautiful, impulsive, rich 
Judith and her enduring alliance with her 
school-friend Bertha. There is also the 
love between Judith and the scholar more 
than twice her age—a love that does not 
prevent her two marriages, each disas- 
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trous. The book indeed is full of co:- 
trasted manifestations of love. Its scen s 
move from London to Brighton, from th: 
Shires to Italy—scenes well described, f 
chiefly used to justify moods or events. 
All ends well—or has Judith another 
wrong impulse to come? 

Now two novels that may be classified 
as historical. Virtually nothing is known 
of Shakespeare’s boyhood, so Gerald 
Bullet’s account of it is all fiction, set 
against a background that reflects careful 
study. Is one to judge The Alderman’s Son 
on its own merits, as the story of an 
Elizabethan childhood and adolescence, 
and to ignore its foreshadowings, in phrase 
or act, of the real man to whom it is a 
fictional prologue? The author unques- 
tionably makes the reader feel (not all the 
time, yet by deeper things than echoes of 
phrases) that his Will Shaxper could well 
be true. But this approval brings other 
questions. Why curtail the story on the 
eve of marriage with Ann, or why not 
close it earlier? The book has to be con- 
sidered as an imagined, partial explanation 
how the greatest of our poets came to be 
a poet, and therefore forces the question 
why a novelist need be less bold than a 
biographer. Whatever the answer, it is 
plain, I hope, that this, too, isa book toread. 

So is The Long Ships. Its Viking hero, 
Red Orm, is imaginary, but many with 
whom he has dealings—Sven Forkbeard, 
Harald Bluetooth, Ethelred—are historical 
enough. Realistic is the word for Frans 
Bengtsson’s reconstruction (splendidly 
translated by Michael Meyer) of the ways 
and wars of Tenth-century Norsemen. 
This is a long book, but then Orm’s 
adventures are many and take him far 
afield—to Cordoba, Ireland, Westminster, 
the Dnieper. Here is a fast-moving, virile 
saga which for good measure is enlivened 
with ironic humour, such as the diplomatic 
exchanges whereby the Vikings barter 
baptism and withdrawal from England for 
a large quantity of English silver. 

A Viking story is perhaps easier of 
English comprehension than one of a 
Greek village under Turkish rule. Is it 
symptomatic that Jonathan Griffin’s cap- 
able translation of Christ Re-Crucified 
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(another long book) cannot find English 
terms for many in the original? But the 
theme here is far more subtle, more 
ambitious than the saga. The village 
selects from its population the caste for its 
Passion Play, and then, under the pressure 
of events (notably the mass-arrival of 
refugees), these actors-to-be transfer their 
roles to reality and play them in the idioms 
of their own lives. The idiom is not too 
easy to follow—even the unfamiliarity of 
names and types adds to the difficulty— 
but it is well worthwhile to persevere, for 
this is an imaginative, moving novel. 

A detective-story’s merit does not 
depend upon its author’s fame in other 
fields, and (as No Man’s Street shows) a 
writer unfamiliar with the genre may be 
less original in plot, less up-to-date in 
technique, less plausible in, let us say, 
police-procedure than perhaps he sup- 
poses. This seems to be the case: with 
Beverley Nichols who, for the rest, 
provides a straightforward puzzle plea- 
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THE GREAT 
AND OTHER STUDIES 


G. P. GOOCH 


This masterly portrayal completes the 
trilogy on the Enlightened Autocrats 
of the 18th century. The book also 
contains some interesting subsidiary 
studies. 2Is. net 


TOWARDS 
THE RESCUE 
OF STERLING 


R. G. HAWTREY 


A timely and authoritative warning, 
and an indication of remedial action. 
12s. 6d. net 
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santly told, moderately fair to the reader, 
with some palpable improbabilities in its 
solution. Its detection is undertaken by 
a private practitioner. All such must have 
their hall-mark; Mr. Green’s is a sense of 
smell. MILWARD KENNEDY. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


ONTEMPORARY criticism tends to 

be specialized and sniffy. What a 
pleasure it is to find a man, widely read, 
and an acknowledged authority in his own 
field, devoting a series of lectures to the 
appreciation of literature. A Layman’s 
Love of Letters (Longmans. Ils. 6d.), 
being the Clark Lectures for 1953, records 
Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s literary interests 
and enthusiasms over nearly sixty years. 
These are fireside talks rather than formal 
lectures. There are copious quotations. 
This book will be a delight to the general 
reader. I recommend it strongly. 

* * * 


Books on the universities always find 
readers. For some reason, never satis- 
factorily explained, more nonsense has 
been written about Oxford than about 
Cambridge. I am not qualified to com- 
ment on the truth or otherwise of Oxford 
Triumphant (Phoenix House. 16s.) by 
Norman Longmate, who went up to 
Worcester in 1947 and took his B.A. three 
years later. The publisher informs us 
that he “intends to make journalism his 
career, ultimately aiming to be a Labour 
candidate.” In spite of the author’s 
assurance that here, if never again, may 
a man be himself... may a man be happy, 
the author gives the impression that he 
himself was nothing of the kind. His 
book is stuffed with facts and opinions. 
No doubt it will find some readers, in 
Oxford. 

* * * 

In 1939, to celebrate the first fifty years 
of County Council administration, the 
Middlesex County Council published a 
book on the county’s history. Its prime 
purpose was to interest Middlesex children, 
but Sir Clifford Radcliffe, who wrote it, 
managed to compile a valuable and 
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Books in Brief 


extremely well illustrated record. A com- 
pletely revised edition, Middlesex (Evans. 
10s. 6d.) has just appeared with important 
additions. It is a model for histories of 
this kind and a miracle of cheapness. 

* * * 


Mr. Isaac Deutscher, the biographer of 
Stalin, finds a more congenial subject in 
The Prophet Armed, Trotsky: 1879-1921 
(Cumberlege, O.U.P. 30s.). In Mr. 
Deutscher’s opinion, Trotsky was the 
most romantic, heroic and tragic character 
in the revolution. A second volume will 
deal with Trotsky’s later life and with the 
events leading up to his assassination. 
Mr. Deutscher’s book is readable and 
thorough. It may become the definite 
biography of Trotsky. 

* * * 

Messrs. Collins’ “ Brief Lives’ show 
signs of blossoming into a thoroughly 
helpful, businesslike collection of short 
biographies. The latest addition is Pro- 
fessor E. N. da Costa Andrade’s Sir 
Isaac Newton (Collins. 7s. 6d.), which 
says all the essential things neatly and 
notes that it is possible that Newton’s 
extraordinary powers were at their height 
in his early twenties. 

* * * 


In The Egotistical Sublime (Chatto and 
Windus. 16s.) Mr. John Jones essays a 
history of Wordsworth’s imagination. 
This is a considerable task and the writer 
approaches his subject with formidable 
knowledge and great respect. Mr. Jones 
can be very frank at times. Some of his 
dicta will be widely discussed. ‘“‘ The 
famous sonnets read like exercises, repel- 
lent often in their provincial self-impor- 
tance and bourgeois noble enthusiasm.” 
He has, however, a kind word for the 
River Duddon sequence. 

* * * 


Sir Alan Herbert would like to see “ all 
fit persons married in church; and thinks 
that their fitness should be determined by 
character and conduct, and not by accident 
and superstition.” With this in mind he 
has made a cautious and friendly approach 
to a difficult subject in The Right to Marry 
(Methuen. 5s.). Anyone who is interested 
in the attitude of the Church towards the 
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The Origins of 
The Labour Party 


1880-1900 
HENRY PELLING 


A detailed examination of the 
origins, growth and structure 
of the socialist societies and 
trade unions during the last 
two decades of the nineteenth 
century. 21s. 


The Dollar 


Sir George Watson Lectures 1953 
ROY HARROD 


“These lectures trace the 
development of American 
monetary policy from its 
beginnings .. . Mr. Harrod 
has made a useful contribu- 
tion to the study of the 
question by setting it in its 
historical perspective.” 

The Times. 9s. 6d. 


2nd Imp. Ready 


The Nemesis of 
Power 


The German Army in Politics 
1918-1945 
J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT 


** A long, learned, fascinating 
book. In all the literature of 
the Weimar Republic there is 
nothing like it.” 

Sunday Times. 50s. 


A Provocative Novel 


Borderline 


by 
VERCORS 
“A brilliant and disconcerting 


little fable for our time.” 
The Times. tAs. 6d. 
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Aldous Huxley 


THE DOORS OF 
PERCEPTION 


In this brilliant essay Mr. Huxley 
describes his experiment with mes- 


, calin, a drug which gave him ‘a | 


sacramental vision of reality,’ and 

opens up fascinating and contro- 

versial questions about human 
knowledge. 


6s net 


Elspeth Huxley 


FOUR GUINEAS 
A Journey through West Africa 


| ‘Her observant eyes and her keen, 


iriformed and rapid grasp of essen- 
tials—geographical, economic, or 
personal—make her account con- 
vincing and enlightening, while her 


incisive and friendly style make it a. 


joy to read.’ C. V. WEDGwooD 
Book Society Recommendation 
60 illustrations 


21s net 


320 pages 


E.M.W.Tillyard 


THE ENGLISH EPIC 


AND ITS BACKGROUND 


| A profound and far-reaching study 


_ of ‘the noblest literary form,’ Dr. | 


-CHATTO & WINDUS | 


Tillyard’s book should become a || 
| classic of modern criticism. The || 


treatment is lucid, vigorous, mas- || 


terly, on a scale to match the subject. 


540 pages 25s net 
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marriage of divorced people should read 
this little book. 


* * * 


It has been said that Machiavelli’s The 
Ruler is required reading for every poli- 
tician and it could certainly be read by 
the entire electorate with marked benefit. 
A new translation (Bodley Head. 10s. 6¢.) 
has just been made by Mr. Peter Rodd. 
He has done it well. Thereis a thoughtful 
introduction by Mr. Walter Elliot. 

* * * 


To the immense library of books already 
in existence on the poetry of Shakespeare 
and of Donne The Shakespearean Moment, 
and its Place in the Poetry of the \7th 
Century (Chatto and Windus. 18s.) is a 
significant addition. Mr. Patrick Crutwell 
indicates that in the last years of the 
sixteenth century a new mentality was 
emerging. It was critical, dramatic, 
satirical, complex, and uncertain, and 
with it there came a new style of poetry 
to give it expression. He calls it the true 
style of the Shakespearean moment. In 
Mr. Crutwell’s view, the new style is not 
decisively apparent in Shakespeare until 
Donne had written many of his best 
poems. Mr. Crutwell writes with disci- 
plined enthusiasm on a subject of genuine 
interest to students of the period. 

* * * 


A vigorous octogenarian, Mr. T. W. 
Turner, who has lived at Elveden since his 
birth in 1868, has just written his Memoirs 
of a Gamekeeper (Bles. 15s.). He is the 
doyen of head keepers and he looks the 
part. His book is a model of its kind. He 
does not waste a word and mingles good 
sense and good stories as well as giving 
the impression of a personality, usually 
friendly but firm when occasion demands 
as, in his position, it sometimes does. 

* * * 


The government of the United States is 
as mysterious to most people in these 
islands as ours is to the average American. 
Dr. Ernest Griffith, an official of the 
Library of Congress, now draws the cur- 
tain in a 60,000-word monograph, The 
American System of Government (Methuen. 
Home Study Books. 7s. 6d.). The book 
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is designed specifically for British readers. 
It is workmanlike and truly informative. 
* * * 


The variety of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
interests and experiments is so great that 
one cannot predict with any accuracy what 
his next book will be about. The Doors of 
Perception (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) is 
not one of his major works. It deals with 
Mr. Huxley’s experiences when he offered 
himself as a “‘ guinea-pig” to a mescalin 
investigator. It gave him what he calls 
a sacramental vision of reality. 

* * * 


Mr. Rom Landau has been Among the 
Americans (Hale. 21s.) and has recorded 
his impressions while he was attending 
the United Nations Moroccan debates and 
teaching at the American Academy of 
Asian Studies at San Francisco. He met 
all kinds of Americans and writes about 
them and their country with frankness and 
a certain amount of impatience, but this 
is a friendly, readable book. 

* * * 


A very useful purpose will be served by 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd’s compact study, 
The Nation and the Navy (Cresset Press. 
18s.). Clearly and at times picturesquely 
written, the book gives a history of the 
Royal Navy from its beginnings down 
to the year 1922. There are detailed 
accounts of some of the great events, such 
as the Armada and Trafalgar. 

* * * 


Fifty years ago Mr. Percy Reuss made 
an expedition to the unknown and almost 
impenetrable hinterland of the Amazon. 
He went as a trader seeking gold and he 
found a lost city. In the tranquillity of 
his Sheffield home he has just written The 
Amazon Trail (Batchworth Press. 14s.). 
Parts of it might have been written by 
Robinson Crusoe himself. It is a strange 
and thrilling story. 

Another book on the same region, Mr. 
Lewis Cotlow’s Amazon Head-Hunters 
(Hale. 18s.) describes vividly three expe- 
ditions to the head-waters of the river. 
His main goal was the Jivaro head-hunters 
and he met and won the confidence of 
these curious people, who were friendly 
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enough to him. He gives a full account 
of their way of life. 
* * * 


The superb exploit which succeeded in 
blowing up the heavy-water plant at 
Rjukan in southern Norway was organized 
by the Special Operations Executive in 
England in 1940. It has been the subject 
of a film. Now, Captain Knut Haukelid, 
who led the raiding party, describes this 
most daring attack in Skis Against the 
Atom (Kimber. 15s.). It is one of the 
most fascinating of the many books about 
special service thrown up by the war. 

E.G. 
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THE IMPACT OF 
GERMAN 
COMPETITION 


By R. A. CHURCHWARD 


FTER a long mild autumn the arrival 

of winter—even quite a gentle one— 
is apt to appear worse than it really is. To 
many people in this country the revival of 
German competition seems to raise up 
visions of an economic blizzard and a 
major setback to British trade. The pur- 
pose of this article is to examine what the 
Germans have done and how they have 
done it, and to suggest that the re-emer- 
gence of Germany in export markets does 
not mean abandoning all hope of paying 
our way. 

In the period immediately following the 
war the existence of an insatiable demand 
for goods of every kind, particularly if 
payment was not required in dollars, 
assured the United Kingdom exporter of 
a ready market for all he could produce. 
The problem was not competition but 
production, and it was not only the home 
consumer who had to exhibit patience but 
often the overseas buyer as well. In 
Western Germany the aftermath of defeat, 
the dislocation of production and distri- 
bution, and a disordered currency, effec- 


tively throttled a revival of exports. It was 
not until the Reichsmark was replaced by 
the Deutschemark in the currency reform 
of June 1948 that the conditions necessary 
for German economic revival were created. 

Although at the time fears were 
expressed that the new currency was 
overvalued in relation to the pound and 
the dollar, a revival did begin. Production 
moved upwards, some belief in the 
purchasing power of money returned and 
exports began to trickle into world 
markets. By the middle of 1949 German 
sales abroad were making their presence 
felt for the first time since the war, so that 
in 1950 that vigorous expansion which 
has been dubbed the “‘ German miracle ”’ 
was in full swing and industrial production 
in the Federal Republic had passed the 
1936 level for this part of Germany. The 
table below illustrates the extremely rapid 
advance of German export trade since 1950 
and by giving the percentage increase over 
1950 values brings out clearly the trend 
which many people in this country have 
found so alarming. 


VALUE OF EXPORTS AND RE-EXPORTS 


(£ millions) 
West Germany United Kingdom 
1950 §=711 — 2,256 — 
1951 1,240 + 74% 2,707 +20% 
1952 1,438 +102% 2,726 +21% 
1953 1,540 +117% 2,687 +19% 
(estimated) 


The normal first reaction of a British 
exporter to the comparison presented in 
this form is one of horror. Where will it 
all end? The position, however, is by no 
means so desperate as the figures would 
suggest. Germany in 1950 was still at a 
far earlier stage of recovery than Britain, 
whose volume of exports had already been 
raised to some 60 per cent. above the 1938 
level. German exports were, so far as can 
be ascertained, still below the pre-war 
level of exports from those parts of the 
Reich which now form the Federal 
Republic. Germany had thus far more 
leeway than the United Kingdom to make 
up merely to regain the pre-war position. 

The methods by which Western Ger- 
many has increased her sales abroad are 
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also subject to wide misunderstanding. 
There is a tendency amongst British 
exporters to attribute Germany’s success 
to one factor alone—but not always to 
the same one. The favourite explanation 
at the moment seems to be that the 
Germans can allow their buyers far longer 
to pay than can our suppliers, owing 
largely to the conservative attitude of our 
exchange control authorities. In some 
cases there may be something in this 
explanation, but it is dangerous over- 
simplification. The reasons for Ger- 
many’s export successes are far more 
complex; some must be sought in internal 
conditions in Germany, others are the 
result of policies adopted to attract orders 
to German industry. Reference has 
already been made to the introduction of 
the Deutschemark currency, which has 
been carefully nursed by the extremely 
able bankers who have charge of the Bank 
Deutscher Lander (the German central 
bank), so that public confidence has been 
gained and prices kept stable. Between 
the middle of 1949 and the end of 1953 
United Kingdom retail prices rose by 26 
per cent. whereas retail prices in Western 
Germany fell by 7 per cent. over the same 
period. Though the indices may exag- 
gerate the difference in price trends in the 
two countries, there can be little doubt 
that this decline in German prices must 
have gone a long way towards removing 
any original overvaluation of the Deut- 
schemark; but it should be noted that, 
when wholesale prices are compared, the 
result is less unfavourable to the United 
Kingdom. 

Another factor which has been of 
enormous assistance to the Germans was 
the amount of “slack’’—unused or 
underemployed resources—which existed 
in the German economy. In 1949, when 
the United Kingdom’s productive capacity 
was already fully extended, Germany had 
idle factories and nearly a million and a 
quarter people unemployed. Since then 
German unemployment has dropped below 
the million mark, and the active labour 
force, strengthened by refugees from the 
Soviet Zone, has risen by over two million. 
Industrial production has increased 75 per 
cent. and promises to rise further, whilst 
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Britain has expanded production by a mere 
20 per cent. German taxation laws which 
have discouraged the payment of dividends, 
and the practical impossibility of raising 
new capital through the stock markets, 
have encouraged firms to plough back 
their profits. A very high proportion of 
the national product has been devoted to 
re-equipping German industry, and the 
Federal Republic has been free from the 
burden of re-armament. True it has had 
to shoulder occupation costs, but these 
have not proved a serious strain on the 
country’s finances, and the overburdening 
of material resources so apparent in other 
Western European countries has been 
noticeably absent in Germany. 

In export markets the Germans derived 
great benefit from the fact that when they 
reappeared as serious competitors their 
rivals were struggling with overloaded 
order-books. Established exporters of 
other nations were forced to tell buyers 
that they would have to wait months, or 
even years, for delivery, whereas the 
Germans were able to. quote quite reason- 
able delivery dates. In time this advantage 
became of decreasing value, for German 
order-books grew and those of their com- 
petitors became more manageable. As 
soon as this phase developed, the Germans 
fell back on other methods which they had 
been using all along but which now had 
to play a far more important part as 
conditions everywhere became more com- 
petitive and buyers better able to call the 
tune. Germany’s comparatively stable 
price level has allowed her to push rivals 
out of many markets in which they felt 
reasonably secure. Her recent successes, 
for example, in securing locomotive con- 
tracts in India towards the end of last year 
were due to the willingness of German 
suppliers to content themselves with the 
minimum profit and to trust to repeat 
orders in the future. 

Now that both British and German 
suppliers are faced with a buyer’s market, 
competition will no doubt grow in inten- 
sity. The main impact of German compe- 
tition will almost certainly be felt in a 
further adjustment of prices and payment 
terms, but there is no reason to believe 
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In matters of finance, 
you will find ‘the facts’ 
at the Westminster Bank. Special 
departments exist to advise on overseas 
trade, to help with customers’ Income Tax 
problems, to obtain foreign currency and 
passports, to act as Executor or Trustee, 
to... But why go on? We have said 
enough to show that, when problems like 
these arise, the simplest thing to do is to 
leave them in the efficient hands of the 
Westminster Bank. 
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that our exporters will prove unequal to 
the struggle. After an experiment with 
“import rights’’ and other dubious 
methods of promoting exports the. Ger- 
mans have now returned to more orthodox 
procedures, and rely on export insurance, 
long-term credits and tax rebates. In the 
space of a short article there is no room 
to examine these in detail, but it does not 
appear that the German exporter has 
facilities at his disposal in general superior 
to those available to our own exporters 
through the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department and the banks. Human 
nature being what it is, both British and 
German business men will doubtless 
continue to hold that their rivals enjoy 
unfair advantages, and in some cases there 
is substance in the complaints that 
German exporters are being assisted to 
grant unduly long credit to buyers. Two 
recent Krupp deals reported in the press 
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show that where the stakes are high the 
Germans do not fear to play their cards 
boldly, and to extend credit for ten years, 
if by these means seven-figure contracts 
for the construction of steel works can be 
secured. 

The keynote of Germany’s success i) 
export markets has been adaptability, ard 
if we are to hold our own we must show an 
equal readiness to suit our selling tech- 
niques to the market, and to adopt a really 
aggressive sales policy. The Germans 
have paid attention to the smallest details, 
their sales literature is in the buyer’s 
language, firm prices are quoted on a 
“Janded ” or C.I.F. basis whenever pos- 
sible, and delivery dates are definite—and 
usually fulfilled. That such a_ policy 
produces results is shown by the geogra- 
phical spread and extent of German 
successes. The dollar gap has been greatly 
reduced, and in October 1953 Germany 
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actually achieved a surplus in direct trade 
with the United States. In some areas 
Germany has been only too successful and 
her surplus with Brazil has partaken of the 
same character of a Pyrrhic victory as our 
own in that market. 

Nevertheless, while studying Germany’s 
export drive we must not, as a great trading 


nation, ignore the other side of the 
account. Her imports from sterling coun- 
tries have risen from £156 million in 1950 
to something like £216 million in 1953, 
and if some countries find her a redoubt- 
able rival she is to others a very welcome 
customer. 
R. A. CHURCHWARD. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 

HE Sinfonia Antartica by Vaughan 

Williams, superbly played by the 
Hallé Orchestra under John Barbirolli, 
with Margaret Ritchie as the soprano 
soloist and a section of the Hallé choir, 
and very well recorded, comes aptly in 
this month to remind us, as we shiver and 
grumble, what real cold is. The greatness 
of the human spirit, its ardours and 
endurances, are movingly depicted in the 
Prelude, Intermezzo (which commemorates 
the heroic sacrifice of Captain Oates) and 
Epilogue (headed by a passage from 
Captain Scott’s last journal) while the 
Scherzo depicts penguins and whales, and 
Landscape the lonely and awe-inspiring 
scenery. It is in this movement that 
Vaughan Williams brings in the full organ 
to suggest a towering wall of ice: a touch 
of sheer genius, and fortunately fully 
effective in the recording (H.M.V. ALP 
1102). 

The physical temperature rises in Tos- 
canini’s excellent recording of Respighi’s 
tone-poems Pines of Rome and Fountains 
of Rome, but the artistic temperature 
crops considerably. As in the composer’s 
oman Festivals (recorded by Toscanini 
on H.M.V. BLP1011) we are given a set 
of tonal picture postcards in “ glorious 
technicolour ’’: but, it must be confessed, 
the cleverly devised music (at its best in 
the Fountains) will have a nostalgic appeal 
to those who know Rome, and may act 
as an alluring travel poster to those who 
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do not. The orchestra is the N.B.C. 
(H.M.V. ALP1101). 

In 1845 the manager of Her Majesty’s 
theatre had the bright idea of presenting 
four great ballerinas in a*Pas de Quatre 
without, however, considering the thorny 
question of priority of appearance! (Tele- 
vision gave us a revival of this historic 
occasion in January.) No such problem 
arose in the Coronation Ballet, Homage 
to the Queen, performed at Covent Garden 
on June 2, 1953, when four of our Sadler’s 
Wells prima ballerinas appeared as queens 
of Earth, Water, Fire, and Air respec- 
tively. The charming music, by Malcolm 
Arnold, who has plenty of melodic inven- 
tion and scores most picturesquely, is very 
well played and recorded by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Robert Irving 
(H.M.V. CLP1011). 

Anyone who wants seriously to study 
Berg’s Violin Concerto, one of the master- 
pieces of our time, will be safe with the 
fine performance by André Gertler, and 
the Philharmonic Orchestra under Kletski. 
(There is an admirable analysis of the work 
in the Penguin Concerto book, and a 
miniature score is now available.) Poor 
balance can ruin this complex work but 
the engineers have done a good job and 
the recording is excellent (Columbia 
33C1030). It is good to find Menuhin in 
his finest form in the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto, with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
and Furtwangler. This is the best per- 
formance and recording now on the 


catalogues (H.M.V. ALP1100). Kleiber, 
with the Concertgebouw of Amsterdam 
Orchestra, gives us a performance (and 
the engineers a recording) of Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony as superb as _ his 
“ Fifth ’ last month (Decca LXT2872) and 
Beecham, with the R.P.O., turns in the 
best performances yet of Haydn’s “ Sur- 
prise”’ and “ Drum-roll” Symphonies 
(Columbia 33CX1104). 

Also recommended, Schubert’s Fourth 
(“* Tragic ’’) and Fifth Symphonies. Harry 
Blech and the London Mozart Players 
(H.M.V. CLP1010) and Saint-Saéns, The 
Carnival of Animals, joyously done by the 
Belgian Radio Orchestra under André, 
with Jeanne Visele and Frank Vanbulck 
(pianists) (Telefunken LGM65013). 


Chamber Music 


There are few more lovely works in 
Chamber music than the clarinet quintets 
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of Mozart and Brahms. Reginald Kell 
and the Fine Arts Quartet gave us the 


Mozart on Brunswick AXTLI1007 last . 


year, a not wholly satisfactory and rather 
mannered performance, but they now play 
the Brahms with complete success. There 
is here a full measure of the poetry of the 
work (Brunswick AXTL1008). 

Another welcome addition to the cata- 
logues is a first-rate performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Octet for Strings by the 
Vienna Octet. Mendelssohn composed it 
in his sixteenth year and it remains a 
model of its type. The Scherzo, in its 
orchestral form, is fairly well known, but 
here, at last, we have the whole delightful 
work (Decca LXT2870). 


Instrumental 


There are two admirable performances 
and recordings of organ music. Three of 
Mendelssohn’s Sonatas (1, 3, 6) played by 
John Egglinton on OL (Oiseau-Lyre) 50013 
and Christmas Music by Bach, Béhm, 
Walther, and Baxtehude played by Fritz 
Heitmann on Telefunken LGX66009. 


Operatic 

The starry cast that enchanted us in the 
recording of The Merry Widow have again 
been assembled to repeat the process with 
Lehar’s operetta of eighteen years later, 
The Land of Smiles. Schwarzkopf and 
Gedda, Loose and Kunz, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Ackermann, are all superb 
and the recording is of the finest quality 
(Columbia 33 CX1114-5). 

There are now three recordings of 
Lohengrin to choose from, H.M.V., Decca, 
and Nixa, and none of them, alas, wholly 
satisfactory. Decca have the best Elsa, 
a good Lohengrin and a fair recording 
(made at an actual performance at Bay- 
reuth), Nixa an indifferent Elsa, a poor 
Lohengrin, the best Ortrud and a reason- 
ably good recording, H.M.V. a hard toned 
Elsa, a good Lohengrin and the best 
recording. The H.M.V. set is one disc 
cheaper; and I can only suggest that an 
intending purchaser tries this set first of 
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all (H.M.V. ALP1095-8). Let me make 
it clear, however, that both the others have 
many good points, especially the Decca. 


Choral 


Karajan, with the orchestra and chorus 
of the Friends of Music, Vienna, Gedda, 
Schwarzkopf, Hoffgen, and Rehfuss, 
directs an absolutely superb performance, 
splendidly recorded, of Bach’s B Minor 
Mass. His treatment is often unconven- 
tional and will, no doubt, shock the more 
aged members of our choral societies, but 
every bar is alive, the instrumental obli- 
gatos are played with a perfection I have 
never heard equalled, and the soloists sing 
as if inspired. 

Marga Hoffgen, the contralto, is a new 
name to me, but evidently an artist of rare 
ability. The duets between Schwarzkopf 
and her, and Schwarzkopf and Gedda are 
extraordinarily beautiful. The chorus is 
magnificent throughout, and all the stars, 
indeed, sing together for joy in the great 
Sanctus (Columbia CX1121-3). Britten’s 
Ceremony of Carols, one of his best short 
works, is delightfully sung by the Copen- 
hagen Boys’ Choir conducted by Mogens 
Woldike with Enid Simon as the excellent 
harpist. This is a good recording and the 
enunciation and tone of the boys are 
admirable (Decca LWS5070). 

Oiseau-Lyre (whose records are mar- 
keted here by Decca) have issued record- 
ings of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio 
(OL50001-3), Schiitz’s The Christmas Story 
(OL50020) and Monteverdi’s Vespers, 
1610 (OL50021-22). The reproduction in 
these three issues is very good and the 
performances of the first two works can 
be heartily recommended. In the Monte- 
verdi issue some of the tempi adopted are 
disturbingly fast: but the work is pre- 
sented complete and in the right order 
(which was not the case in the Vox 
recording, PL7902) and the performance 
of the beautiful work, as a whole, is 
extremely good. Decca have issued five 
superb records of Gregorian Chant sung 
by the Solesmes Monks (LXT2704-8), 
which I will review next month. 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 


THE 
LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


have now completed recording all the 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
SYMPHONIES 


A Sea Symphony; 
4th side: Overture & Inc. Music to 
“The Wasps” 
with ISOBEL BAILLIE, JOHN CAMERON 
and 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 
LXT 2907-8 
A London Symphony 
LXT 2693 previously issued 
A Pastoral Symphony 
with MARGARET RITCHIE 
LXT 2787 previously issued 
Symphony No. 4 in F minor 
LXT 2909 
Symphony No. 5 in D major 
LXT 2910 
Symphony No. 6 in E minor 
LXT 2911 
Sinfonia Antartica 
with MARGARET RITCHIE and a section of 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
superscriptions spoken by SIR JOHN GIELGUD 
LXT 2912 


Complete set available in special container 


All recorded under the 
personal supervision of the composer 


DECCA QHind) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 
I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 3834. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 
TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Lrtp. 
Established 1873 


Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN 8020 


NURSING HOMES 


EAL, Kent.—Beach House, Kingsdown-on-Sea. Conval- 

escence: anyone needing care, restful holidays. Single, 
twin-bedded rooms in well-furnished residence on foreshore; 
uninterrupted sea view. Brochure apply Matron. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Lrp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 

Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for womer. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for 1953/54 vacancies essentiai 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


AVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland ,Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. 1st 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 

Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


ASCOT.— Berystede Hotel. West End standar@ of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888. 


| nea eae .—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. cas centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011 


BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


Facing the sea but away 


BRIGHTON. -—Curzon Hotel. 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


rgd the traffic of the front. 
25314. 


(CAMBRIDGE. .—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 


interest. Phone: 3030. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
aa Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 
ULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 


South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, own trout fishing. Central heating, log 
fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open all the year round. Phone: 129 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


FASTBOURNE. Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 


HANKHAM, Sussex.—Glyndley Manor. Select country 
hotel; central heating, h. & c., electric fires, spacious 
dining-room; friendly atmosphere; garaging, stabling: pets 
welcome; lovely grounds; 15 mins. Eastbourne. Licensed. 
Brochure. 


ERSTMONCEUX, Boreham. The White Friars Hotel. 

An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


OVE, Sussex. - Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to  non-residents—American Bar 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH. Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: “* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


Y ORKSHIRE DALES.  Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
Internationa! Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.— King’s arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


EWES. —White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 

garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs. London 65 minutes —Phyllis Walton, 
Proprietress. Tel. 94. 


One of the best in N. 
H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘“* Handotel.” 


LEANGOLLEN. —Hand Hotel. 
Wales. 
R.A.C. 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute 
Earl’s Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: ‘Frobisher 
1028. 


LONDON.— Brown's Hotel. First-class London _ hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: “* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON.— Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 
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ONDON, S.W.1.--St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.— New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
’Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 


for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


INEHEAD.— Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
’Phone: 15. 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring centre. 


OXFORD.— Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5, 


PENZANCE. ~Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 
restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ‘Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
Ruthin Castle. 
9, 


Convenient for visitors to 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ALISBURY.—-White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


STRATFORD/AVON. -~Shakespeare Hotel. Historic 
building dating from Shakespeare’s day. Near the 
Memorial Theatre. ’Phone: 3631/3. 


TEWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


Hotel. Facing 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
Private Suites. 


South and _ overlooking Common, 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


INDERMERE.—Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


What are you 
~ doing tomorrow? 


OMORROW (says procrastinating Man) I will cease 

from procrastination. Tomorrow I will cut down 
my smoking. Tomorrow I will work harder. Tomorrow 
I will resist the trite, the flippant, the foolish thing. 
Tomorrow I will scorn the wiles of popular journal- 
ism. Tomorrow I will start reading the Manchester 
Guardian. 
Excellent resolve. To change to the Manchester 
Guardian is a seeming duty which so soon becomes 
a positive pleasure. The Manchester Guardian has 
much to offer you—excellent writing, virile reporting, 
a refreshing integrity and idealism. It is a newspaper 
which wins, without wooing, your loyal affection. Yes 
perhaps you will change to the Manchester Guardian 
tomorrow. 
Yet why tomorrow—that dangerous never-never day! 
Why not make the change on the one day when things 
really happen—today / 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, 
please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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